

















NUMBER THREE 


ONE HUNDRED 


RESIDENT POLK and his administration, in 

the fifth decade of the 1800's, knew well that 

the sidepots in the game of international politics 
can sometimes be more important than the business 
in the center of the table. Main issue of that day was war 
with Mexico, apparently an inevitability that called for 
preparation. Yet there was no reason for great official 
worry: Mexico's army was not going to be hard to 
handle; and Texas, one of the arguing points, had 
already expressed a preference for American demo- 
cratic government over the confused rigors of Mexican 
rule. It remained only for the United States to ready 
itself for a struggle below the Rio Grande. 

The sidepot was Mexican-owned California, a great 
stretch of coast whose annexation would make the 
United States a nation of two oceans. Britain was in 
Canada, and a British fleet was known to be killing 
time, pointedly, in the eastern Pacific. Oregon and 
Washington States were regions of mixed loyalties 
that could possibly be influenced by the presence of 
British vessels seeking to extend the British empire. 

There was trouble within California. Mexican and 
Spanish settlers showed rancor against the hardy Amer- 
icans who emigrated from beyond the Mississippi. A 
Mexican general, independent of the Mexican gov- 
ernment, played tag among the hills and fertile valleys 
of what would some day be the second largest state in 
the Union. California had one of the finest ports in the 
world, a vast, sprawling harbor whose narrow en- 
trance could protect a dozen navies from the seas. It 
would not be wise to have the British fleet find this 
port, Yerba Buena, unattended when American arms 
might be called to fight south of the border. 

The president and his diplomats had long studied 
this situation, and a squadron of warships had been 
maintained in the Pacific for several years. At the 
instant war with Mexico broke out that fleet was to 
occupy Californian ports. No other nation was to be 
allowed to hold power there. It was an aggressive 
policy. 

Although ships and armies ultimately have settled 
matters of this size, President Polk was also depending 
upon secret operatives, and most interesting of these 
was a young Marine, Lieutenant Archibald Gillespie. 
The lieutenant was accountable only to the President. 
Bearing verbal orders, he left Washington, D. C. in 
October, 1845, and proceeded via troubled Mexico, to 
contact Commodore John D. Sloat, commander of the 
Pacific squadron lying at Matzalan, a Mexican port 
just under the toe of Lower California. Later, Gillespie 
was to carry orders to Larkin, an American consul at 
Monterey. Larkin was a secret agent and with a third 
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GREAT DATES OF THE MARINE CORPS 
JULY 9, 1846 


man, John C. Fremont, would figure in events pre- 
liminary to the planned American move in California. 

It took Gillespie, who was traveling as a business- 
man, overlong to reach Matzalan. A revolt in Mexico 
City held him up a month. He delivered his credentials 
to Commodore Sloat and set out for Larkin in Mon- 
terey. The warship Cyane was assigned to take him 
past the loitering British fleet, and such was the need 
for secrecy that the Cyane sailed to California by way 
of the Sandwich Islands, now the Hawaiian Islands. 
It was April 17, 1846, when the Marine officer first 
saw Monterey. The President's orders were given 
Larkin. The instructions were: do everything possible 
to draw the sympathies of the teetering Californians 
over to the side of the youthful United States. 

Meanwhile Fremont, an Army topographical en- 
gineer who had a fragment of an army in California, 
was far inland and to the north, having fled there to 
avoid contact with the swaggering Mexican General 
Castro. The British fleet, not Castro, was the real 
menace. But Fremont, like all American commanders 
in the area, was under the strictest orders to avoid 
hostilities until formal war existed between the U. S. 
and Mexico. Gillespie followed Fremont into what 
was known to be Indian country and relayed his orders 
to the commander. Then the two, and the detachment, 
returned to the coast. 

Captain Fremont’s mission had been primarily a 
scientific one, for exploration and chart-making. War 
came in May, cutting short the non-combatant phase 
of his activities. On June 29, Fremont, Gillespie, the 
famous scout, Kit Carson, and 20 other men slipped 
quietly into the area of Yerba Buena and spiked the 
guns on the southern lip of the harbor’s entrance, pre- 
paratory to the occupation which was to come on July 9. 

Sloat acted when he learned of the blockade of 
Vera Cruz. The surprise came first at Monterey, which 
changed hands quickly and bloodlessly. Its citizens 
saw Old Glory raised and heard a proclamation which 
said they might either stay as neutrals in the war, or 
depart. 

Yerba Buena, a small town on the edge of the big 
harbor, so named for the peppermint that flourished 
about the town’s natural springs, offered little resist- 
ance to the landing party of United States Marines. 
Four years later, in 1850, California became the thirty- 
first state. Yerba Buena named its square for the war- 
ship Portsmouth, which effected its occupation by the 
invading Americans, and Captain Montgomery, the 
ship's commander, had a street named for him. Yerba 
Buena, already a part of Marine history, soon became 
San Francisco. 
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What every bride 
shouldnt} know: 





J ° : 

Waar it feels like to be poor... 

What it feels like when your first- 
born needs an expensive doctor — and 
you can’t afford it... 

What it’s like wanting a home of 
your own...and never quite getting 
ves 

What it’s like having your kids grow 
up not knowing whether they'll ever 
get to college... 

What it’s like to see the Joneses and 
the Does and the Smiths able to travel 
abroad —- but never you... 

What it’s like to have to keep telling 
yourself, “He may not have money, but 
he’s my Joe.” 

There is no cure-all for all these dis- 
appointments in lite. 


But the closest thing to it for most of 
us is something so simple and so 


easy that you almost forget it’s there. 


It is the Payroll Savings Pian. Or 
for people not on payrolls-——the new 
Bond-a-Month Plan at your bank 


Each is a plan for buying U.S. 


Savings Bonds automatically. 


Either one of these plans helps 
you — as does no other system we know 
of — to save money regularly. automat- 
ically. and surely — and to hang on to 


that money till you need it. 


So if you’re a groom — or a bride 
or if you know one, here’s a bit of 


friendly advice to take or to give: 


Get on the Payroll Savings Plan 
where you work or the Bond-a-Month 
Plan where you have a checking 
account, 

It’s one of the finest things you can 
do to start married life right. 


Save the easy, automatic way 


...with U.S. Savings Bonds 





Contributed by this magazine in co-operation 


with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 







































DOUBLE WINNER IN YOUR 
PIPE! RICH TASTING... MILD, 
AND EASY ON THE TONGUE ! 










Women say there’s something romantic... 
something distinctly masculine . . . about a pipe 
that_adds a.lot to a man’s appeal. 


* means Prince Albert 


Men say there’s such a grand rich taste to Prince Albert 
Smoking Tobacco — and it’s so mild and easy on the tongue! 
P.A. is specially treated to insure against tongue bite. No 
wonder more pipes smoke Prince Albert than any other tobacco. 
It's a really great tobacco! Try P.A.—today. 


2; means Pipe Appeal 


ROLL YOUR OWN? ii eere Stokes mild and testy! 





RB. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N.C 














hard te convince the war is over 


by Sgts. Harry Polete and 
Edward J. Evans 


Leatherneck Staff Writers 


IR reasons which have never been clear to 
Foesvece: Peleliu, although one of the most 
fiercely-defended islands on the Marines’ long 
road across the Pacific, never received much notice 
in the public press, while accounts of Tarawa, which 
preceded it, and Iwo Jima, which immediately fol- 
lowed, were splashed across the front pages of the 
world and described and redescribed in periodicals 
and books until their names have become household 
words. 

After a terrible fight, involving a particularly 
sanguinary bit of terrain known as Bloody Nose 
Ridge, the First Division secured Peleliu on 29 
September, 1944, and the accelerating war rolled 
on toward Japan and finis. But the flame of battle 
still smoldered on Peleliu. Not all the Jap defenders 
had been killed or captured and well-organized 
resistance continued through the first part of 
October. The bitter struggle died down, but only 
slowly, and it continued to center about Bloody 
Nose Ridge, honeycombed as it was with caves, 
some of them large enough to hold nearly a com- 
pany of men. 

Then recently, as if it would not be ignored, 
Peleliu returned spectacularly to the public view. 
The Marines were fighting the Japs there again, 
nearly two years after V-J Day. 

At first, after the island was secured, the Ameri- 
cans had maintained a large garrison on the island, 
which made it impossible for the Nips to avoid all 
the patrols sent out to search for them. Many were 
caught away from the safety of their hiding places 
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Lieutenant Yamaguchi, leader of the 33 Japanese who surrendered recently to the Americans on 
Peleliu, bows to Captain L. O. Fox, island commander, before giving up his sword and battle flag 
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FINALE AT PELELIU (cont.) 





Bunkers like the one PFC Marvin Zielasko 
stands on, once ringed Peleliu with death 


and killed. Others managed to escape to outlying 
islands where the Americans disregarded their ac- 
tivities. Peleliu appeared to be gradually assuming 
a peaceful atmosphere. For the first time since 1914 
it seemed to be free of Japanese. 

When the war ended, most Americans went home, 
leaving the island in the hands of a very small 
garrisoning force. It became increasingly hard to 
keep patrols out and still guard all installations and 
equipment left on the base. Consequently the Nips 
became bolder, roamed farther and farther from 
their hideouts and raided supply dumps for food 
and equipment, while others returned from outlying 
islands to reinforce the Peleliu group. 

The small Marine force under First Lieutenant 
Earl Cheal, commanding officer of the Marine Bar- 
racks, and Chief Warrant Officer Jack Goodall, 
island provost marshal, began doubling their efforts 
to capture, or kill, the renegades. Small patrols went 
out daily to search the myriad caves and ravines 
along Bloody Nose Ridge. They waded waist-deep 
in stinking swamps and struggled up and down steep 
ridges looking in vain for the renegades’ hideout. 
Night posts were doubled and cossack posts estab- 
lished in all areas suspected of harboring Japanese. 
Still there were no tangible results 

The first break came when a native reported 
finding a shack in the middle of a swamp. CWO 
Goodall and Sergeant L. C. Barineau hurried to the 
location, wading the swamp for 500 yards in an 
attempt to take its occupants by surprise, but the 
shack was deserted. An examination revealed a 
large quantity of American canned food, clothing 
and hundreds of rounds of Japanese .30-cal. am- 
munition. The latter had recently been cleaned and 
polished. In order that the ammunition might be 
destroyed and the Japanese denied any further use 
of the hideout, the two Marines blasted it with 
explosives. 

An incident two days later made the Marines 
apprehensive about the future intentions of the 
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Corporal William Hall guards Superior Seaman 
Tsuchida, first of the Japanese to surrender 





























renegades. During the night an old warehouse, in 
which the Americans had stored all weapons cap- 
tured from the Japanese on Peleliu, had been broken 
into and two light machine guns taken. It was 
evident that the Nips were arming themselves for 
an attack against the tiny American garrison. 
Instead of resentment at the heavy demands made 
on them, the Marines seemed to find some pleasure in 
the daily patrols — at least most of them were made 
up of volunteers. Both Technical Sergeant Fred C. 
Wilburn and Staff Sergeant G. Nastoi asserted 
they had never seen anything to match the en- 
thusiasm shown by the men beating through the 


Persistent propaganda 


and untiring patrols of 


Marines bring all the 


renegades from hiding 





jungled ridges and swamps. Corporal W. D. Baird 
explained his continued voluntary duty, even after 
a day’s guard, as ‘“‘just something with a little 
excitement to do.”” Chiefly, the men were interested 
in wiping out the cause of all the extra duty they had 
been catching since the Japs started acting up. 

The break came when the Japanese attacked 
two natives enroute to their homes in the village. 
In the scuffle one of the attackers was slashed across 
the stomach’ by a native and they both withdrew. 
Later, two Marines became the target of a poorly 
thrown grenade while investigating reports that 
Japanese had been seen in one particular cave. 
These two actions prompted Captain L. O. Fox, 
USN, the island commander, to cable Guam and 
Pearl Harbor for reinforcements. It was apparent 
that the small number of Marines on Peleliu could 
no longer perform their regular duties and still 
patrol the caves and ridges in the thorough manner 
required to flush out the Japanese. 

On March 20, one officer and 40 enlisted men 
arrived from the Marine Barracks at Guam. They 





Patrol through the swomps of Peleliv was an everyday affair 
for Marines who searched out the cleverly concealed Japanese 


brought portable flame throwers, rifle grenades and 
mortars, with plenty of ammunition for all weapons. 
A few days later two more groups were flown in, 
bringing the Marines’ strength up to somé 120 en- 
listed and three officers. Operation Capitulation was 
about to begin. 

The Marines immediately set up a highly mobile 
defense, capable of striking quickly at any point 
on the island. Naval personnel were ordered to be 
armed after dark and when they were in remote 
sections of the island. None of the women dependents 
on the island could leave their quarters unless ac- 
companied by at least two armed men in the party. 
A few of the Japanese were spotted on different 
occasions, but observers were apparently keeping 
them well informed of Marine movements and they 
would disappear each time without a trace. Depend- 
ents were finally moved from the Base 20 housing 
area to the Sub Base area where machine guns were 
emplaced to protect them from any attack. 

When the Marines resumed their patrols through 
the ravines and up the sides of Bloody Nose Ridge 
they were accompanied by two Japanese who had 
been fiown from Guam with the replacements. Rear 
Admiral Sumikawa, former naval commandant of 
the Caroline Islands, had been a witness at war 
crimes trials in Guam and readily agreed to make 
an attempt to get the Japs on Peleliu to surrender 
peacefully. He was accompanied by George Kumi, 
a former second class petty officer under Sumikawa’s 
command and now his interpreter. To aid in en- 
couraging the voluntary surrender they brought pic- 
tures of the surrender in Tokyo Bay and at Truk. 

Accompanied by a well-armed_patrol of Marines, 
Adm. Sumikawa and Kumi proceeded to an area 
where recent signs of occupancy indicated the 
proximity of the Japs. Through the medium of a 
portable address system, the admiral broadcast the 
news of the end of the war and the American victory. 
He called upon the guerrillas to lay down their arms 
and surrender peacefully. When there was no reply 
the patrol left statements signed by the admiral 
and pictures of the surrender. Hoping that the Nips 
would take the bait, they went back to their barracks 
to await developments. 

This stratagem brought gratifying results. Privates 
First Class Salvador Grijalva and George T. Monk, 
riding jeep patrol in the early morning of April 2, 
noticed a figure standing at the side of the road. 
It was one of the Japanese with his arms above 
his head in a gesture of surrender. At his feet lay 
his weapons, a sawed-off carbine with a home-made 
stock that gave it the appearance of an old-fashioned 
horse pistol, three clips of ammunition, a three- 
second fuzed grenade and a knife. 






A Japanese admiral, brought from Guam, used a megaphone and 
letters from home to tell the 
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Reinforcements came from Guam and Pearl 
to augment the small garrison on Peleliu 


The two Marines loaded the man, Seaman Tsu- 
chida, into the front seat of their jeep and hurried 
him to the island brig. The island commander and 
provost marshal were notified immediately and 
Commander M. E. Currie, a Marianas staff officer, 
came to question the prisoner. With him came the 
Japanese admiral and his interpreter. 

After polite introductions, Tsuchida told a grim 
story. The leader of the renegades was a Japanese 
army officer, Lieutenant Yamaguchi. He was a hard 
and cruel officer who caused internal strife among 
the Japanese holdouts on Bloody Nose Ridge. He 
shot those who wanted to surrender and sug- 
gested suicide for those wounded in the several 
affrays with Marine patrols. The Jap who was 
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FINALE AT PELELIU (cont.) 








slashed by the native blew himself up with a grenade 
and one of their medical corpsmen had drowned 
while trying to cross over to the little island of 
Ngesbus 

Tsuchida told interrogators that he had been 
trying to get away from the band since the Jap- 
anese admiral had made his visit to Bloody Nose 
Ridge the week before, but other members of the 


The First Division didn't find the beaches as peaceful, back 
in 1944, as Corporal Ken Koepsel and PFC C. V. Hand do here 


Twenty-six Nips follow Yamaguchi, wearing cap, out of their well-concealed 
hideout to surrender. They were finally convinced that Japan had lost the war 


group threatened to kill him when they suspected 
his intentions. According to his story he had in- 
tended to come into the Marine Barracks via the 
jungle trail and give himself up, but when he found 
the path leading into the Marine area guarded by 
four other Japanese he decided to try his luck along 
the main highway. 

The photos and documents of the surrender had 
stunned him. He claimed all the Japanese on Peleliu 
believed the Americans held only the Palau Islands 
and that Japan was still fighting. The mention of 
atomic bombs and the destruction of Hiroshima 
end Nagasaki brought a baffled look to his face. In 
their two years of isolation the Nips on Peleliu had 
heard no news. 

The captive talked freely and answered many 
questions. He said that the Japs’ greatest fear was 
the frequent Marine patrols, although they always 
outhumbered the Americans three to one. The 
Marines ~-had caused them great suffering and 
hardship when they burned their supplies and sealed 
the entrances of caves used as hideouts. The natives 
had come to hate them, he went on, and refused 
to help in any way. Four Okinawan Gunzokus, or 
laborers, were being held to prevent them from 
revealing the renegades’ hiding places. To make it 
more difficult for these Okinawans to escape, they 
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were separated from each other and kept in dif- 
ferent caves. 

The prisoner laughingly told Adm. Sumikawa 
that several of the Japanese were only 15 or 20 yards 
away when he made his broadcast. He went on to 
say that many of them had contemplated shooting 
the admiral and his interpreter as traitors. The 
admiral grinned when he heard this and said he 
hoped he wouldn’t have to make any more broad- 
casts. Tsuchida did not expect any of the other 
Japanese to give themselves up. Since his disap- 
pearance Yamaguchi would be more watchful and 
the others would not attempt to escape for fear 
of being killed by their officer. 

Tsuchida warned that his former colleagues had 
discussed one last desperate banzia attack on the 
Marine camp and naval installations surrounding 
the airstrip. It was at this point that Capt. Fox 
ordered all civilians out of the area to the adjacent 
submarine base for safety. Armed guards were posted 
around the field and machine guns set up on roof- 
tops. Night patrols were equipped with flares, and 
mortars and flame throwers were readied. 

Tsuchida gave full details as to the number of 
military and naval personnel in the group. Aside 
from the commander, Lieut. Yamaguchi, there were 
23 soldiers. Sergeant Major Tachi was second in 


This part of Bloody Nose Ridge is still grim and forbidding despite 
a church and war scars that are well concealed by new foliage 
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command. Next in rank were Corporal Fukunaga 
and Leading Private Kataoka. There were nine 
superior privates, six first class privates and two 
second class privates, all from the Second Regiment 
of Tokyo. The eight navy men from the Yokosuka 
naval base were under the supervision of Second 
Class Petty Officer Aikawa. There were two leading 
seamen, three superior seamen, and one first class 
seaman. Tsuchida, the renegade who had surren- 
dered, was a superior seaman. 

The threat of a banzai attack by the Japanese 
still hung over the heads of the Marine garrison on 
April 5 when an attempt was made to contact the 
renegades through the offices of Tsuchida as well 
as Adm. Sumikawa and his interpreter. The three 
Japanese were given an armed escort, consisting 
of Sergeant L. C. Barineau and Corporal William 
Hall under the command of CWO Goodall. Barineau 
and Hall carried loaded sub-machine guns. 

This was not to be an easy assignment for the 
Jap Tsuchida. He knew that Lieut. Yamaguchi, 
who refused to believe what he thought to be Amer- 
ican propaganda about the war’s end, would be 
watching his every move and might welcome a 
chance to kill Tsuchida when that emissary ap- 
proached the Jap bailiwick. Tsuchida was to return 
to the cave from which he escaped and try to talk 
the other Japs into surrendering. 

The small party traveled in two jeeps to a point 
about a quarter of a mile from the cave site. The 
jeeps were driven into the brush and the three 
Marines, with their charges, took to the trail. 
Tsuchida, from long habit, led the way quickly 
and noiselessly to the cave. The entrance turned 
out to be a well-concealed opening in a wall of rock, 
impossible to detect behind a curtain of vines. 

Tsuchida picked up a rock about the size of an 
orange, tapped carefully on the side of the entrance, 
and called. There was no reply. The little Jap waited 
a couple of minutes, and then, parting the vines, 
crawled carefully into the cave mouth and dis- 
appeared from the sight of the Marines with their 
protecting Thompsons. They could hear his light 
scuffling for a moment, and then there was silence. 
When he reappeared it was to announce that the 
cave, which had been occupied 24 hours earlier, 
was now completely empty. Tsuchida’s relief at 
having come out alive was very evident, and he 
grinned as the party turned around and returned 
to base and, for Tsuchida, the naval brig. 

It was becoming easier to understand the refusal 
of the hiding Japanese to believe that the war had 
been ended by an atomic bomb. Even for Tsuchida, 
who was willing to cooperate in every way, it was 
hard to realize that Japan had been defeated by 
the United States. He and the rest of the surviving 
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These men, minus the guard of the day, comprised the original Marine 
Barracks at Peleliv. Before reinforcements arrived they bore the brunt 


News of the atomic bombing of their homeland took— 






nearly two years in reaching the Palau Nips 


Peleliu Japs had been for the two years of their 
guerrilla resistance convinced that the Marines had 
only overrun the Palau islands and that Japan, 
temporarily pushed back in that sector, would 
return and liberate them. 

Tsuchida now believed the rest of his group was 
hiding in a big cave carved out by nature 100 feet 
below the surface of the island, but he convinced 
the Americans that he did not know enough of its 
location to lead them to it. Meanwhile, patrols 
continued to comb the territory in the Bloody Nose 
Ridge vicinity. They probed up and down ravines 
and pushed through shoulder-deep swamps infested 
with moray eels, poisonous snakes, giant crabs and 
malarial mosquitos. 

An elaborately camflouged hideout, built on a 
wooden platform in the middle of a particularly 
difficult piece of swamfpiland, was found. It was 
complete with cooking facilities and sleeping accom- 
modations. This was surprising since not ten days 
before, the Marines had burned the place down. 
It had been rebuilt and restocked and was so cleverly 
concealed that the Japs had hoped the same patrol 
would not come by again. It couldn’t be spotted 
20 yards away. 

Three weeks of patient search finally brought 
results. The holdouts were located and Tsuchida, 
taking his life into his hands once more, was sent 
in to talk to the fierce Lieut. Yamaguchi. With 
him he took letters from families of the hiding men 
and a message from Colonel Tada, once Jap army 
chief in the Palau’s. Adm. Sumikawa continued 
to talk to them through a loudspeaker as Tsuchida 
conferred. While Tsuchida faced them with the 
proof of his mission the admiral outlined the benefits 
of surrender, promising repatriation to Japan as 
soon as possible. 

On April 21, the Jap lieutenant and 26 of his 
guerrillas, by prearrangement, marched past 80 
Marines who were lined up in full battle dress as 
a reception committee. The procession halted in 
front of Marine headquarters and there Yamaguchi, 
for whom World War II was just ending, surrendered 
his sword and battle flag to Capt. Fox. 

“I wish,” said Capt. Fox to Lieut. Yamaguchi, 
“that you had come in sooner.” 

The Marine officer assured the Japs that they 
would be treated as disarmed military personnel 
rather than as prisoners of war, since it was under- 
stood they had not known hostilities between Japan 
and the U. S. had ended. The Japs were issued clean 
clothing, soap, towels and toilet articles, and per- 
mitted to take the first showers they had had in 
years. 

“They never had it so good in the Jap army,” 
said Staff Sergeant E. V. Sturgeon, who was him- 








self a former POW, captured on Wake. ‘‘We weren't 
treated that well when the tables were turned and 
we were the prisoners.” 

On April 22, seven more of dubious Japs turned 
themselves in and the long seige ended. 

On April 24, the Japanese were inspected by 
Brigadier General Henry D. Linscott, commander 
of the Marine Garrison Forces, Pacific, who flew 
out from Pearl Harbor to attend the ceremonies. 

Despite the fact that these Jap soldiers and 
sailors had been in hiding for over two years, they 
had managed to live fairly well by foraging at night. 
Deep inside Bloody Nose Ridge they had a five- 
story cave rigged with kerosene bottles for lamps, 
running water in the form of a small stream and 
storerooms well stocked with American supplies 
and medicines. ‘‘They even had Kleenex,” said one 
of the inspecting Marines. Their drinking water 
was obtained in the best Seabee fashion with oil 
drums to catch rainwater and rubber hoses to carry 
it into the caves. 

When the second group of seven Japanese sur- 
rendered Lieut. Yamaguchi assured the Americans 
these were the last holdouts on the island. Peleliu 
could relax and return to its postwar business. Marine 
training has been resumed and simulated problems 
of capturing Bloody Nose Ridge occupy their usual 
place on the schedule. The rapid growth of lush 
vegetation has already covered the scars of war. 
The limbless tree stumps standing out against the 
sky on “‘Five Sisters” are covered with vines and 
give little indication that they were the blasted and 
seared ridges you saw shortly after D-Day. The 
bones of thousands of forgotten Japanese defenders 
are covered and only the shattered remains of several 
concrete buildings remind you of the epic struggle 
for this-rock. The cemetery, in which 1609 Marines, 
sailors and soldiers lie buried, is the best-kept area 
on the island. 

The Marine Barracks are settling down again to 
routine duties, which no longer include chasing Japs 
all over Bloody Nose Ridge. The men can limit 
their gripes to such items as the chow and lack of 
liberty instead of fighting off the mosquitoes while 
trying to concentrate on a Japanese trail in the dark. 
Everyone is now assured that he will spend at least 
every other night in the sack. Peace has come to 
Peleliu after three END 
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of increasing island patrols. At the left of the group is Lievtenant 
Earl Cheal, CO, standing, and CWO Jack Goodall, island provost marshal 
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by Sgt. Lindley S. Allen 


Leatherneck Staff Writer 





ing the interests of the United States on 

foreign shores and at home, the Marine Corps 
has always been noted for the speed with which it was 
able to take the field. Not so, the country as a whole. 
We have always prided ourselves in being a peace- 
loving nation, and wars have usually taken us by 
surprise to a varying extent. In the last one it took 
us eight long months before we were able to lick the 
wounds of Pearl Harbor and take the offensive at 
Guadalcanal. 

The question troubling the minds of our military 
leaders today, is how much time would we have to 
prepare if the present international situation sud- 
dently exploded into World War III. In World War 
II, while England and Russia were fighting for their 
existence, the U.S. had a two-year breathing spell 


Tine the inter its long history of protect- 





we 


before it was called on to bear the brunt of the 
attack. During this time it had a chance to prepare 
for actual entry into the fighting. It may not be as 
fortunate next time 

Most military leaders believe the speed of the next 
war's development will make the last one seem like a 
slow and antiquated contest. Some estimate we may 
be called upon to produce a full-scale offensive within 
three days after the outbreak of hostilities or stand 
a very good chance of being defeated. Secretary of 
State George C. Marshall recently warned that, 
**The only effective defense a nation can now main 
tain is the power of attack.” 

A large-scale Army and Navy has never been 
compatible with our democratic ideals. No sooner 
had the last shot of World War II been fired than 
we set to work in breaking up the largest and most 





They are Marines every Wednesday night, even 
if they do attend meetings in civilian clothes 
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Many wartime Marines 


but they stand ready to serve the Corps 


efficient fighting force in the country’s history. The 
power of attack has almost been destroyed. And yet, 
it takes only a quick glance at today’s headlines to 
see that the dangers we fought against in the late 
war still threaten us today. Many people are now 
wondering whether the last battle of World War II 
has really been fought. 

In order to preserve a semblance of the strength 
and striking power we built up in four years of war, 
all branches of the armed forces have initiated 
reserve programs. The idea is that men on the 
reserve units’ rolls would form the nucleus for full- 
fledged armed forces should the occasion arise. 

The Marine Corps now has a reserve organization 
composed of all the speciali@ed branches that made 
up the wartime Corps. In most of the large cities, 
new outfits are springing into existence — outfits 
that for one night a week are absorbed in Marine 
activities. One of the first of these to be activated 


and 12 officers to learn the intricacies of Sherman 
tanks each Wednesday night. With an authorized 
strength of 400, an intensive recruiting drive is 
underway. 

Working in conjunction with each reserve unit is 
the Inspectors and Instructors office, composed of 
regulars. Its function is to advise and assist the new 
organizations in all problems concerning administra- 
tion and training. The officer in charge of this office 
at San Diego is Lieutenant Colonel William Collins. 
An experienced tank officer, Collins was in the first 
tank company ever formed in the Marine Corps. 
That was in 1938 at Quantico, and the five old 
Marmon-Herrington tanks they had, represented the 
total mechanized strength of the Corps. After the 
outbreak of World War II, the colonel commanded 
the tank training area at Jacques Farm, near Camp 
Elliott, and later skippered the 5th Tank Battalion 
on Iwo Jima. 


MECHANIZED 








was the llth Tank Battalion, which has head- 
quarters at the Marine Corps Base, San Diego. 

The Dago unit enjoys the prestige of being the 
first reserve tank battalion organized in the history 
of the Corps, and the first Marine reserve unit to 
locate in San Diego. There were two good reasons 
for gathering tankmen here. San Diego has a large 
potential force of Marines and other veterans from 
which to draw, and the terrain of the surrounding 
country is particularly suited for tank operations. 

It takes a good deal of time and preparation to 
get a reserve unit going. The Dago battalion was 
activated last December, and by the middle of 
January it had just one man on its rolls — Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Daniel K. Closser, the skipper. Since 
then its growth has been slow but steady. The first 
enlisted man to sign up was Staff Sergeant Frank C. 
Tong, a Fourth Division veteran who served with 
the Tenth Amtracks. By April there were 40 enlisted 


Corporal Bob Hazlett, a Marine reserve, sells 
automobile parts in a large department store 


Many Marines remember the unmerciful ribbing 
reservists took during the early years of the war. 

‘‘What are you — a wise guy or a reserve?” 

This was a familiar query, made to new recruits. 

But with an ever-increasing number of reserves 
coming into the Corps, this derisive attitude was 
quickly dropped for one of respect. Three-fourths of 
all men wearing the globe and anchor in World 
War II signed up for the “duration and six.”’ They 
formed the backbone of the Marine Corps, and the 
nation will always look with pride on the record 
they made. 

A regular visiting a meeting of the 11th Battalion 
might, at first glance, be inclined to sneer a bit. Many 
of the men have no uniforms, and attend the meet- 
ings in their civilian clothes. Sherman tanks are 
conspicuous by their absence — the battalion has 
yet to acquire its quota. Although everyone is a 
Marine for one night, much of the talk concerns 





PFC Charley Kline, an old tonkman who served 
on lwo Jima, works for a local ice company 
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civilian life. In one corner you can overhear a heated 
argument on the benefits of unionization, and in 
another the best way to obtain a new refrigerator. 

But when the drill period begins, the chatter goes 
out the window. The men turn from everyday affairs 
to the problem of fieldstripping a machine gun or 
learning the nomenclature of the Mark II tank. It’s 
almost as if a labor temple had suddenly been trans- 
formed into a briefing room. Civilians, yes, but these 
reserves take the business of becoming good tank- 
men very seriously. 

Men from all walks of life representing a wide 
variety of civilian jobs make up the ranks of the 
battalion. They are Marines each Wednesday night, 
but there the similarity ceases. When the unit’s 
skipper, Col. Closser, is not busying himself with his 
outfit’s problems, he manages a large hotel at nearby 
Carlsbad. 

PFC Charley Kline is an old tankman who helped 


have returned to their civilian jobs, 
again, should the need ever arise 


orders on hand to keep them busy for ten years. 

Sergeant Oscar Mawrey, clerk in the new bat- 
talion, saw service with FMF-Pac during the war. 
When he was discharged he went back to work for 
the YMCA, an organization he has been connected 
with since 1937. At present he administers the 
Junior Hi-Y program for the city. The sergeant is 
also a student at San Diego State College. 

Corporal Robert E. Hazlett is putting his knowl- 
edge of mechanics, gained while serving both with 
the Second Division and the new tank battalion, to 
good use. He is a salesman of automobile parts for a 
large department store in downtown San Diego. 

Many other industries are represented in the bat- 
talion. A number of men are in construction work, 
yuilding much-needed dwellings for veterans. 

Many old-timers join the reserves to keep in touch 
with friends and contacts they made durjng the war. 
Not long ago, during a meeting of the 11th, two old 
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root the Japs out of their Iwo Jima emplacements. 
After his discharge he got a job making ice with a 
company not far from the base. It wasn’t long before 
he heard that his former commanding officer, Col. 
Collins, was forming a reserve unit. It didn’t take 
much persuasion to get Kline back to duty with his 
war-time CO. 

Like a good many Marines, when Captain Francis 
Bernandini, one of the officers in the new battalion, 
came back from overseas he wanted to go into busi- 
ness for himself. He and his father had run a 
restaurant for many years on the Dago waterfront. 
But after Bernandini’s discharge they decided to sell 
out and try their luck in fish packing. Neither had 
had any previous experience with this industry, but 
they quickly formed a company and expect to begin 
operations soon. The captain, assistant manager of 
the business, is very enthusiastic about his com- 
pany’s chances for success. They now have enough 





Captain F. K. Bernandini, an officer of the new 
battalion, plans to open a fish-packing plant 








buddies, Technical Sergeant T. L. Dombrowski, and 
Corporal W. W. Cook, met for the first time in 
several years. They had become friends at Quantico 
in 1938, and served together with the 2nd Defense 
Battalion. 

This July the battalion, with all other reserve 
units west of the Mississippi, will spend two weeks 
on active duty at Camp Pendleton. Here they will 
buckle down to the serious problems of actual tank 
maneuvers. For two full weeks the men will be 
Marines only, leaving their civilian jobs and worries, 
behind them. For the veterans it will be a chance to 
relive again the days they spent in active service. 
For the new men it will be an exciting and worth- 
while experience. 

Throughout the nation’s history the reserve, or 
militia, has played a major role in the defense of the 
country. Today’s reservist is the 1947 counterpart 
of Washington’s Minutemen. END 
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Private Charley Anderson, new to the Corps and 
the reserve, teaches swimming at the local “Y" 





Schedule for 


Maneuvers 


OR the first time since the pre-war 

Marine Corps organized reserve was 
called to active duty in 1940, local armories 
over the nation are buzzing with activity in 
preparation for summer maneuvers at Pen- 
dieton, Lejeune and Quantico. Twenty- 
nine battalions and companies, some of 
them yet to be activated at this writing, 
will head for maneuver areas on the two 
coasts during July and August. Many of 
the reservists are veterans of Marine as- 
saults in the Pacific. Others are younger 
men wearing the uniform of the Corea tie 
the first time 

The main month for training is August. 
From 9 to 23, August, all but six reserve 
units will be in the field at the three posts. 
The other six, which have been activated 
for sometime and are better prepared than 
the others, will have their period from 
19 July to 2 August at Lejeune. These are: 
New York's lst Infantry Battalion; Boston's 
2nd Infantry Battalion and 15th Engineer 
Company; St. Louis’s 3rd Infantry Bat- 
talion; New Orleans’ 10th Infantry Bat- 
talion and Detroit's 17th Infantry Batfalion. 
This opening movement will include an 
estimated 1852 officers and enlisted men. 

During the August period about 3000 
reservists will gather on the East and West 
coasts for large-scale maneuvers. All train- 
ing this year will be basic, designed par- 
ticularly to re-indoctrinate men and co- 
ordinate the newly formed units. 

Camp Pendleton will be host to the | ]th 
Infantry Battalion, Seattle; the 12th Infantry 
Battalion, San Francisco; the 13th Infantry 
Battalion, Los Angeles; the 15th Infantry 
Battalion, Galveston, Tex.; the 4th 105-mm. 
Battalion, Portland, Ore.; the 2nd 105-mm. 
Battalion, Los Angeles; the 2nd 155-mm. 
Battalion, Dallas, Tex., and the 1]th Tank 
Battalion, San Diego. 

At Lejeune, in a will be the 4th 
Infantry Battalion, Minneapolis; the 5th 
Infantry Battalion, Washington, D. C.; the 
6th Infantry Battalion, Philadelphia; the 
7th Infantry Battalion, Cleveland; the 8th 
Infantry Battalion, Toledo; the 9th Infantry 
Battalion, Chicago; the 16th Infantry Bat- 
talion, Indianapolis; the 3rd 105-mm. Bat- 
talion, Atlanta; the 11th Engineer Battalion, 
Baltimore; the 16th Engineer Battalion, 
Roanoke, Va.; and the 20th Engineer Bat- 
talion, Charlestown, W. Va. 

The East coast artillery units will use 
the range at Quantico. The four outfits 
scheduled for the Virginia post are Rich- 
mond’s lst 105-mm. Battalion; Philadel- 


_phia’s Ist 155-mm. Battalion and 13th 


Signal Company, and Kansas City’s Sth 
105-mm. Battalion. 

The director of the Division of Reserve, 
Marine Headquarters, was authorized to 
order a limited number of reservists to 
active duty during June to handle the 
readying of equipment and supplies in the 
home armories and improve facilities for 
the mobilization. They were being used to 
conduct a drive for recruits in an atte 
to bring all units up to authorized strength. 
These reservists received full pay for the 
additional period of active service. 
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by Harold Helfer 


I served at Oahu, Guadalcanal, Saipan and 

Okinawa. The place I liked best was Oahu. 
That was because you could go out to the eastern 
coast of the island and watch the blowhole. I could 
sit for hours and look at the water spouting up the 
way it did. Another reason I liked Oahu was that 
you could get a can of pineapple juice for only ten 
cents. Also another thing about Oahu was that 
nobody tried to shoot your head off there. War 
wouldn't be so bad if somebody wasn’t always trying 
to shoot your head off 

But when they gave me the yellow-colored duck 
patch and some papers and turned me loose I went 
back to my home town, Pippinsville. Pippinsville 
doesn’t havea blowhole and you have to pay 18 
cents for a can of pineapple juice but, after all, the 
main reason they have home towns is so that people 
will come back to them 

I didn’t know what to do at first. I thought about 
going to work but they always ask you for your 
social security number when you go on a job and 
I always had a hard time remembering mine. I 
really tried to remember what it was but I found 
it harder than ever now because I would get it mixed 
up with my M-1 number and my Marine Corps 
serial number. It would be a fine how-do-you-do if, 
after I got through working a week, they looked 
up the number I gave them and paid me off in 
cartridges or Marine Corps emblems 

Then I thought maybe I would marry my girl, 
Gwendolyn Cole. I figured a fellow ought to marry 
his girl sooner or later, especially if he wanted to 
settle down and have a wife. But, on the other hand, 
I knew that if a fellow married and his girl became 
his wife she always wanted such things as a place 
to live and money to buy groceries and that always 
complicated things. 

So I didn’t know what to do when I first came 
back to Pippinsville and then one day I read in 
the paper that a lot of ex-Gls were going to college 
under the GI Bill of Rights. So I figured I would 
go to college too. A fellow could learn a lot, listening 
to the talk going on in Pop Kelly’s poolroom, but 
I figured it wouldn’t hurt a guy to pick up some 
extra education in college too. 

At first, I thought maybe I’d go to a place like 
Yale or Harvard because I'd heard they were pretty 
good schools, but then I thought it would be more 
loyal if I went to a school in my own state. Besides, 
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I knew Yale or Harvard were kind of high-fillutin’, 
and I figured they might insist on a fellow having a 
high school diploma, which I didn’t happen to have. 
The fact was, when I stopped to think about it, 
I hadn’t quite ever finished grammar school, if 
someone wanted to be technical about it, due mainly 
to the reason that I was always getting the decimal 
point lost among the zeros when I did long division. 
But I figured that really wasn’t anything that ought 
to be held against anybody because decimal points 
were such small little things they were just naturally 
hard to keep track of. 

Anyway, I'd been seeing some stories in the paper 
about Omega College, which was in my state, and 
I figured I’d go there. The stories said that the ex- 
GIs there felt that they were being given the cold 
shoulder and there had been so many clashes that 
the president, Monroe Firestone, had resigned and 
a new president was on his way to take over. I knew 
it was in the middle of the term, but I figured the 
new president was having to start in the middle, 
so maybe they would let me, too. 

So I got on the train and a few hours later there 
I was — at the Omega College depot. As soon as 
I stepped off the train, a band began playing. I 
really hadn’t expected anything like that but I 
knew it must be for me because I was the only one 





to get off the train. The band wasn’t all either. 
There was a big crowd at the station and they began 
cheering me. 

It made me feel so good I got goose-pimply. I 
couldn’t help but think it sure was mightly thought- 
ful and hospitable of them. I waved at everybody 
to let them know I appreciated it. 

A long, thin man walked up to me and said, ‘I 
am Dean Lawson. I owe you an apology frankly. 

I knew you were scheduled to arrive on this train, 
and I knew too you were supposed to be quite 
young, but I didn’t realize how young-looking you 
were. And, if you hadn’t acknowledged the recep- 
tion, sir, why... .” 

“I shaved this morning,” 
younger after I’ve shaved.” 

This Dean Lawson gave me a smile, as if I was 
making a joke, but I wasn’t kidding. I always look 
older when I got my whiskers on. I remember on 
Okinawa I went for three days without shaving 
and I began to feel like Rasputin. In fact, one day 
a Jap fell while I was drawing a bead on him and 
to this day I keep wondering if somebody else shot 
him or if I hypriotized him. 

Anyway, the next thing I knew, this Dean Lawson 
and myself were sitting in an automobile without 
a top. I just couldn’t get over how nice everybody 
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was. Imagine having a car for me — why, I had 
been all set to hitchhike. And then there were 
people lined up along the streets of the little town 
and they all waved at me as the car went by. I sure 
was glad I had come here after all instead of going 
to Yale or Harvard, where they probably just met 
you at the depot with books and said to you very 
coldly, “‘All right — here you are — get busy and 
learn things.” 

Presently, the car came to a stop in front of a lot 
of big buildings and I thought to myself: ‘‘ This sure 
is some housing project.”” But Dean Lawson said, 
‘“Well, here we are,”’ and I knew we were at the 
college. I was a little surprised. You would think 
that a college would be in one building and if there 
were a lot of buildings then it would be called col- 
leges. You know, the plural tense. 

In another minute, this Dean Lawson fellow was 
leading me into one of the buildings and then into 
a room. It was a real big room with a big desk and 
maps on the walls and bookcases full of books. 

I walked over and took a look at one of the maps. 
I saw Guadalcanal was where it always was. This 
made me feel good. It is a nice homey feeling to 
know that things are where you left them. 

Dean Lawson said, ‘‘I’ll leave you here alone with 
your thoughts for the time being. I know you’ll 
want to acclimate yourself with your surroundings 
and to engage in somé private reflections.” 

Tken Dean Lawson gave me a little smile and a 
little nod and left. 

I couldn’t help but think it had been very nice 
of them to give me a room like this to myself. I 
really hadn’t expected such a nice set-up after 
reading in the papers that the ex-GIs here had been 
having something of a tough time. Of course, the 
room didn’t have a bunk but I didn’t mind sleeping 
on the floor. After all, I was an ex-Marine, wasn’t 
I? Besides, the rug on the floor looked thick and soft. 
I stretched out on the rug to see how it would feel. 
There was a knock on the door. ‘“‘Come in,” I said. 

A young fellow came in. He had a look of surprise 
on his face when he saw me. 

“This rug sure is nice and soft,” I said. I put 
the fingers of my hands together and made a pillow 
for my head. I also wiggled my toes. I felt wonderful. 

**May I speak to you, sir?” the young fellow said. 

**Certainly,”’ I said. ‘Speak right ahead.” 

“*I know. it really isn’t fair to barge in on you 
when you've just this minute arrived,” he said. 
‘But, sir, the housing plight of the veterans here 
is desperate. My name is Hawkins, sir — Marvin 
Hawkins — and I've been chosen to represent them. 
You see, the non-veterans signed up all the vacant 
rooms in this locale before the ex-GIs had a chance. 
We're not kicking about that — first come, first 
served. But the fact remains that most of us vets 
haven’t a place to stay. We’re sleeping in barns, 
in abandoned huts — anything we can find. They’re 
building a housing project for us on the outskirts 
of town — but it will be at least several months 
before it is completed. 

Meanwhile there is a college building — the old 
chemistry building — which isn’t in use now. It 
would be heaven to us vets if we could move in 
there. But your predecessor, Mr. Firestone, wouldn't 
allow us to, because he said it would make the 
campus unsightly if people lived on it. But we 
learned to be neat in the Army, sir — we'd see to 
it that the place was always policed up. We fellows 
are all hoping it will be all right with you if we 
move in.” 

““You bet your life it’s all right with me,”’ I said. 

This seemed to get the young fellow all excited. 

“*Oh, boy!” he cried. ‘‘We’ll be moved in there in 
an hour. You don’t know how happy you’ve made 
a 

He bent down over me and shook my hand. 

“Pardon me for not getting up,” I said. ‘“‘But I 
feel awfully comfortable. Say, will that building be 
enough for all you vets?” 

‘* Well, it will be a little crowded,” he said, straight- 
ening up. “‘But we won’t mind.” 

“It’s all right with me if you vets want to take 
over another building,” I said. 

I couldn’t get over how democratic it was of him 
to see if it was all right with me before they moved 
in. And me just having got there. I figured, though, 
that’s what we were supposed to have fought for, 
Democracy. Somehow I didn’t even mind anymore 
the time the top jumped on me for getting out of 
a foxhole and swatting a Jap with the stock of my 
rifle instead of just shooting him. Of course, I tried 
to explain to the top that my stock was a little bent 
and I just wanted to straighten it out, but somehow, 
the more I talked the madder he got. 

“It’s darn nice of you to say that, sir,” the young 
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fellow said, interrupting my thoughts. ‘“‘But I don’t 
believe there’s another building available.” 

I got up off the floor. It seemed to me I had seen 
a lot of buildings when we drove up. I looked out 
of the window. 

“What about that building over there?”’ I said. 
‘**That looks like a pretty good building.”’ 

The young fellow came up and looked where I 
was pointing. 

“‘Oh, that’s where the girls’ dancing classes are 
held, sir,”’ he said. 

“I want you to know it’s all right with me if the 
vets move into that building too,’’ I said. ‘‘ What do 
girls need a building for to learn how to dance? 
It’s ridiculous. All they have to do is go to a juke 
joint. I've met some very good dancers in juke 
joints. I mean I hope to tell you I have.” 

The young fellow looked at me with a wide open 
mouth. 

“If you really mean it, sir, about the dance 
building, why, that would truly be wonderful,”’ he 
said. ‘‘Of course, we'll only occupy it and the old 
chemistry building until our housing project is 
completed.”’ 

“Sure I mean it,” I said. ‘‘ Positively.” 

He had his hand on the door knob, getting ready 
to leave. He seemed like an awfully nice fellow. 
Of course, he didn’t have to “‘sir” me. The chances 
were, inasmuch as I never had actually been higher 
than a private, that I had never outranked him. 

“*Look here, before you go,” I said. ‘‘Do you vets 
have any more gripes?” 





I've been looking at the want ads to see if 
there are any openings for college presidents 





‘No, sir, not really,”” he said. ‘‘ Of course, the meals 

here are terribly high and so are the books. And, 
since this is a richly endowed school, we do feel that 
there might be some adjustments made. But, of 
course, the vets wouldn't want to ask for any 
special favors.” 

“*T see,” I said. 

“Well, thank you again, sir, on behalf of all the 
vets,”’ the young fellow said and was gone. 

I was thinking things over when there was a 
knock on my door. A young lady handed me a 
telegram. 

“I work in the administration’s office,”’ she said, 
with a smile. ‘‘ This is a telegram that you yourself 
sent — from Atlanta. It just now reached the col- 
lege. I suppose it should have come here long ago 
but you just can’t depend on any service these 
days — the strikes and everything, you know.”’ 

I said, ‘‘Thank you, ma’am,” and she gave me a 
little nod and left. 

I couldn’t remember sending a telegram. I couldn't 
even remember ever being in Atlanta. But I opened 
the telegram envelope anyway. 

“I am terribly sorry,”” the telegram said, ‘but 
due to a schedule mixup in Atlanta will be detained 
until late this evening. Jonathon Goss.” 

Then the whole thing came to me. They didn’t 
think I was me, Peepsight. Everybody thought I 
was somebody else, Jonathon Goss. I remembered 
now I saw some words on the outside of the door 
when I came into the room and I figured at the time 
that colleges were so educated that even doors had 
writing on them. Now I opened the door and took 
a look and saw, ‘‘President’s Office.’” So that was 
it — they thought I was the new president. 

I didn’t know whether to feel good or bad about 
things. I decided to feel good. It isn’t everybody 
that becomes a college president the first day he 
comes to college, even if it’s to be only a short time. 
I went over to the window and looked out. I saw 
a line of fellows lugging gear over to the dance 
building. That made me feel even better. I always 
was glad to help out some fellow vets. 

The phone rang. It was this Dean Lawson. He 
said that it was customary for the new president 
to address the school on the day of his arrival and 
that he had assembled the student body and faculty 
in the auditorium. 

I said sure I'd address them, why not. I really 
felt kind of funny about it but I thought I might 
as well. What the hell? It would be a shame to 
assemble everybody and then for nothing to happen. 

Dean Lawson came by and got me and we walked 
over to another building. On the way he said, ‘I 
am glad you gave the vets those buildings — this 
school always has been a little too stuffy about 
things, if you ask me.”’ 

‘*Always glad to unstuff things,”’ I said. 

When we came into the auditorium, everybody 
got up and started clapping. ‘‘ You see,”’ this Dean 
Lawson whispered to me, ‘“‘your action was very 
popular.” 

Dean Lawson and myself walked up on the stage. 
Dean Lawson was the first to talk. He made a 
little speech, calling me a very young but very 
brilliant educator, and then it was my time to talk. 

“I really hadn’t better say too much at this 
time,” I began, and I knew I really hadn't because 
it was getting on toward evening and the real 
Jonathon Goss would be coming along pretty soon. 

“IT just want to say,’ I went on, ‘‘that I’m not 
really very brilliant. I’m just ordinary smart, I 
guess. I do believe that education is here to stay. 
Also I think vets ought to be given every break 
possible. This is a rich school. All right, from now 
on I want meal prices and book prices to be cut 
50 per cent — or in half anyway. That’s about all 
I got to say. I thank you.” 

There was more clapping than ever when I left 
the stage. I went back to my office and as soon as 
it got kind of dark I slipped away. 

A couple of days later, back in Pippinsville, there 
was a story in the paper saying that, due to “‘a 
series of remarkable circumstances,”’ veterans had 
moved into the buildings on the Omega College 
campus and that book and lunch prices had been 
cut in half before the new president, Jonathon Goss, 
had given any orders but that the move had be- 
come so instantly popular that he had decided to 
let matters rest as they were. 

All of which made me feel very good. That’s why 
I've been looking at the want ads lately to see if 
there are any openings for college presidents. So 
what if I never went to college? The feeling has 
come over me that I probably would make a better 
college president than a college student. anyway. 
[ND 
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“Watch the deck, Philbert. It's kinda slippery!” 


“lll wash your back if you'll wash mine!” 






































“How's the water, Ellsworth?” 











TH sppervtable visage presented by our once implggabl pat in the 
Pacific is aromnned by théacam . < Jo Bush 








THE FACE OF JAPAN (cont.) 


of those who never got there as effectively as has Jo Bush, 

a former Marine technical sergeant. His Public Information 
camera did a most unusual job in capturing the many-sided 
features of a country which, brought to its knees by a thoroughly 
exhausting war, still retains much of its attractiveness and a 
surprising amount of ugliness. 

Bush went everywhere, snapping the beggars and the beauties, 
the dull tinker shops and the bright countryside, the fish markets 
and the farms. His was no quest for a story of damage. There 
had been too much of that in war photography. Rather he sought 
the pictorial account of a vanquished people who had been so 
long hidden from western eyes by the propaganda of war and 
the censorship of their own Asia-grabbing government. 

The picture he found is a little different from the willow-ware 
scenes. The flowery bamboo and plum blossoms were there, and 
the pagodas, but more than that was to be discovered. There 
were women pulling wagons in this fallen world power, and the 
crudest of implements were being used to beat a living from the 
soil. There was poverty, and a frightened new view of things to 
come in a postwar world. 


CP'or those no one has bared the face of Japan for the benefit 
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Planting and harvesting is done by hand. Lack of machinery is a factor in the rigid food economy 
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Three women ond a man haul bedding for 
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refugees in Sasebo after the war's end. Human power is cheap 
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THE FACE OF JAPAN (cont.) 


Remnants of another century must 
do for a great many of 
the people who threw the latest 


in war machines at us 
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Everyone works in Japan and the catch is often small. These quaint boats abound in the fishing towns 
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will repair anything 
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This demented beggar 


thinks his rubble will sell Little is wasted. 














An ex-soldier peddies food in busy Fukuoka 


Parades and festivals welcome 


BY CORP. VERNON LANGILLE 
Leatherneck Staff Writer 


preacher at heart. You won't find him behind a 
pulpit where his father and grandfather, both 
circuit-riding Baptist ministers in the days of fiery 
religion, had hoped to see him some day. But where 
there is teaching to be done or a little knowledge 
that needs dispensing for the sake of tolerance and 
better human relations, there you will find Jo Bush 
“Jo,” as his friends contract the Joseph, was born 
50 years ago in Grand Rapids, Mich. He disappoint 
ed his eager parents right from the start. They had 
wanted him to be born in a log cabin because people 
believed in an intuitive simplicity in those days 
But Jo came too soon. The cabin that Daniel W 
Bush had selected for the birth of his son was 20 
miles away and the carriage driver wanted too much 
money to take them there 
If Jo disappointed his father a second time, it was 
when he crawled behind the lens of a camera, 
almost before he had shed his diapers, thus indicat 
ing to two of his photographer relatives that he was 
an aberration from the family ministerial line. They 
took the boy under their wing and taught him the 
fundamentals of picture-taking 
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ik A way, you might say that Jo Bush is a 


the harvest 


From that time forward, lensman Bush has had 
no trouble turning early disappointment into later 
success. With the exception of a 17-month tour 
of duty with the Marine Corps in World War I, 
which took him to Siberia and the Orient, he has 
kept his finger constantly on the camera shutter. 
Not even World War II and a second dose of boot 
camp could throw him off his stride. 

Many an Army MP on duty in the bomb-battered 
cities of Japan’s Kyushu Island came to know Bush. 
More than once one of them galloped up to a dank 
cellar because he believed another fire had broken 
out. In such instances the MP would be surprised, 
for there in the smoky half-light of an oil lamp, he 
would find the gray-templed, fiftyish Bush souping 
up negatives in some cast off kitchen utensil sal- 
vaged from the litter of the streets. 

**What the hell you doin’ here?’’ was the usual 
question 

“‘Working.’” And the complacent technical ser- 
geant would stir madly in a dishpan of hypo like 
some fiendish witch at her brew. 

Bush, who is now conceded to be the Marine 
Corps’ cameraman par excellence, was cooking up 
more than any layman not versed in high-class 
camera art could hope to easily understand. As each 
print came up black and white from a blank sheet 
of sensitized paper, Jo’s dream advanced one step 
nearer realization. His dream was to capture a pic- 
torial study of the life that had been going on be- 


These ugly fish bring smiles in the market 


hind the wartime brilliance of the Rising Sun. 

When the Japs struck Pearl Harbor, Bush lost 
no time in quitting his job with one of the nation’s 
largest photographic supply concerns and donning 
the uniform of his old service. Although he was in 
his middle forties at the time, Jo confided to his 
wife and two grown daughters that he couldn’t sit 
still and let the ‘parade go by. He reiterated his 
belief that soon-to-come events would shape the 
world for centuries. He wanted to see things first- 
hand and his family knew what he meant. Jo could 
see better through the eyes of a camera than with 
his own. But for the next three and a half years 
he often despaired of ever fulfilling his cherished 
ideal. 

Lieutenant Colonel C. R. Payne, head of the crack 
Marine public relations staff set up in the war-busy 
port of San Francisco, picked off Bush for Stateside 
duty before he had finished his physical. For the 
next 51 months Bush was caught in a web of techni- 
calities that kept him in the backwash of the Pacific 
war. When Col. Payne left for Pearl Harbor, Jo 
started pressing harder than ever for an overseas 
transfer. " 

Besides climbing Jacob’s ladders to get shots at 
repatriated prisoners of war and doing all the hos- 
pital Joe Blow stuff for newspapers scattered over 
the country, Bush had one other duty. It turned 
out to be his godsend. He had acquired no mean 
fame in his younger days as a portrait photographer. 

















The job of taking official portraits of generals and 
other high-ranking officers of the Corps became his 
regular assignment. Jo never missed a sitting with- 
out getting in a plug for himself. The plug went this 
way: Why couldn’t he go overseas? 

One day he was called to the ritzy Bohemian 
Club to do a picture of General Holland M. (Howling 
Mad) Smith. ‘“‘I made the picture and pleaded my 
case. At first,’’ said Bush, ‘“‘the general accused me 
of being mad. He finally relented and I was trans- 
ferred to Pearl Harbor under Col. Payne again. 
Right after V-J Day, I went to Japan.” 

When Bush climbed down from his troopship, 
he was not the happiest man in the world. The 
bomb-bent navy yard derricks and half submerged 
submarines in the port at Sasebo told him a graphic 
story of war’s visitations on a city. It aroused the 
old depressing rancor that had eaten his heart out 
back in the Stateside publicity office. Bush was 
late, and he knew it, but he still had his idea. 

The American people, through newspaper and 
magazine picture coverage, had been put on familiar 
terms with the war inside Europe, and in the Pacific 
outside Japan. What did they know about the effect 
war had had iaside Japan? Little or nothing. Bush 
decided to teach them. The war was over, and there 
remained a great gap between the conquerors and 
the conquered. 

“I decided to bridge that gap,”’ Jo said. “‘Some- 
times pictures will establish understanding where 


The bridge lends a western touch to this scene 


































words fail." To his many Marin@ q 
Bush is no front-parlor idealist. I 
talking he believes in bringing thin 
his camera. He is always prepared 
take his pictures right into the p 
pictures of those for whom he wq 
war victims, the poor and the op 

Six traveling salons showing pic 
tour are covering the country 
shown under the sponsorship of 
Hundreds of appreciative audien 


requested for showing in Eng 

Coincidentally enough, EB 
relations chief, Col. Payne, B 
the value of the prints. 
showing in i 
Club, citadel of art and 
an appearance of his 
membership as his ‘‘Cinderé 

The aging photographer was discharg 
more than a year ago. Will he himse 
national tour? The answer is an empha 

**T intend,” said Bush, ‘‘to shed the 
of youth and go about the business o 
again. I hope another parade never passé 
does, I'll be marching again even thou 
heavily on a cane.” 
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The impressive approach to one of the largest Shinto shrines in Fukuoka, center of Japan’s culture 
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Fukuoka is a beautiful place, full of scenes reminiscent of views published of Japan in the twenties 
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In the happy peace, girls again may wear kimonos 
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Warmhearted New Yorkers 


make possible 


a Broadway show, dinner 


with a lovely 


girl, and a top-notch game 


at the Garden 


for hospitalized veterans 





by Karl Schuon 


7) E THINK it’s a pretty swell idea, and in 

f spite of the modest secrecy with which it is 

being carried on, we think it’s about time 
to cut folks in on the scoop. The curiosity of Man- 
hattan theater-goers and sports fans at Madison 
Square Garden reaches a high point when they find 
from 50 to 150 of the best seats in the house occupied 
by groups of disabled veterans. Where they came 
from and how they happen to be there has become 
almost a Gotham mystery. 

From time to time there have been vague rumors 
of a fabulous godfather and his associates who were 
responsible for these bright moments in the lives 
of lonely, forgotten hospitalized veterans. Investi- 
gation, and a few phone calls, netted us an invita- 
Photos by Louis Lowery tion to one of the parties. And what we saw is some- 

Leatherneck Staff Photographer thing we intend to remember for a long time 

Fred Levinthal, a New York textile converter 
and Marine of World War I, started the whole 
warmhearted business which has been going on in its 
own unheralded, unsung way for three years. Up 
to and including the party at the Broadway musical, 
“*Finian’s Rainbow,” on April 28, 1947, he and about 
40 friends in the ready-to-wear and textile industries 
have entertained 10,584 disabled veterans from 
Tilden, St. Albans and Halloran hospitals at 
dinners, shows and sports events. 

The idea was born when Levinthal’s nephew, a 
Marine captain wounded at Guadalcanal, was en- 
tertained frequently by theatrical troupes touring 
the New York hospital circuit. During his conval- 
escence the nephew became restless in his hospital 
confinement. This inspired Fred Levinthal and his 
charming wife, Rose. They thought of giving hos- 
pitalized veterans a lift by providing them with 
a brief escape from the monotony of the wards. 

The hospitals select the guests men who, in 
their estimation are most needful of the night out 
and provide the transportation. Levinthal and the 
group of wealthy New York sponsors do the rest. 
There’s a lot of arranging to be done. Blocks of 
tickets must be bought, time schedules checked 
and many people notified. All of this takes up about 
three full days of the textile converter’s time each 
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Marines from St. Albans hospital await the opening curtain of 
“Carousel” at an afternoon performance in the Majestic Theoter 
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Three firemen are on 
duty at all parties to 
lift the men from the 
ambulances and to take 
them into the theaters 


week. His efficient wife orders the food and manages 
all of the other details with “caterers and cooks for 
the dinners. 

One typical party with the Levinthals began with 
the matinee performance of the smash hit, “‘Ca- 
rousel,”’ in the Majestic theater. Service busses and 
ambulances carrying wheel chair patients and men 
with crutches arrived at the front door an hour 
before curtain time. Three husky firemen, who 
accompanied the progressive entertainment, lifted 
the men from the vehicles and, using collapsible 
wheel chairs, took over the job of seating them in 
the first three orchestra rows of the theater. 

When the tuneful show ended, the 50 guests were 
taken to the Hotel Dorset, on 54th street near 
Fifth avenue, where half of the swank dining room 
was screened off to insure their privacy. “‘Carousel”’ 
has more than its share of Broadway’s loveliest show- 
girls and many of these joined the party, riding to 
the hotel in the busses with the war-injured. Liveried 
waiters served aperitifs, followed by a full course 
dinner, topped off with huge individual portions of 
strawberry shortcake. After dinner the girls were 
dropped at the theater for their evening per- 
formance, and the men went on to Madison Square 
Garden, where two basketball games were on the 
program. City College of New York played Brooklyn 
College, and St. James University met Indiana 
State. Many remained in their wheel chairs to watch 
the games from the sidelines. Others, who were able 
to walk, were given reserved seats in the first few 
rows of the end promenade. 

All of this is expensive in both time and money. 
Matinee tickets for ‘‘Carousel”’ sell for $3.60 and 
ducats for the Garden basketball games cost $2.50. 
Add the price of an elegant dinner, multiply that 
by 50, remember that these parties take place 
several times a week, and you'll have a rough idea 
of how much has been spent in the last three years 
by this group of open-hearted New Yorkers for the 
pleasure of former soldiers and sailors who had not 
been fortunate in war. 

Evening theater parties, at which contingents of 
about 100 disabled soldiers, sailors and Marines 


PFC Joe Gillette seems intrigued, and who wouldn't be, in a before-dinner 
tete-a-tete with glamorous Jacqueline Stuart of the “Carousel” cast 





are entertained include both the show and a big 
party on the stage after the final curtain comes down. 
Four of these were held in April when veterans saw 
the hit musicals, ‘‘Finian’s Rainbow,” “‘Annie Get 
Your Gun,” “Barefoot Boy With Cheek” and 
“* Brigadoon.” 

We had the pleasure of attending the ** Barefoot 
Boy” party and we marvelled at Mr. Levinthal’s 
engineering. A full house greeted the Monday night 
performance of the show, but the first few rows down 
front were filled with disabled GI’s. 

“Barefoot Boy With Cheek”’ is essentially en- 
tertainment for young people since its plot concerns 
campus life. It’s a laugh show with gags, groovy 
music and gorgeous gals. The veterans loved it. 
When it was over the civilian audience filed out but 
the special guests remained seated while stagehands 
struck the sets and cleared the stage for bigger 
doings. The scenery, batteries of spots, flood lights, 
set pieces and props, were stacked high into the 
wings, and, with the boards cleared, the men were 
brought on via the stage entrance. A buffet luncheon 
of turkey, salad, cheese, pickles and many another 
cold delicacy was arranged on a large table set up- 
stage by five caterers. Cases of beer and soft drinks 
were served in the best possible manner. The show’s 
lovelies bustled about with trays of the drinks and 
sandwiches. But with all of this activity there was 
no confusion. Mr. and Mrs. Levinthal gave out 
with cool-headed directions. From them there was 
a warm friendly welcome for every guest. 

There was an impromptu floor show, cabaret 
style, put on by members of the cast and guest 
stars from other Broadway musicals. Red Buttons, 
of ‘“‘Barefoot Boy,”’ was the hilarious master of 
ceremonies. All his funny kidding was slanted dir- 
ectly at his GI audience. The abundance of talent 
available in the company would have been suffi- 
cient to prolong the ad lib show into the afternoon 
of the following day. But the party broke up shortly 
before 2 a.m. and more than 100 disabled veterans 
had had a very swell time. So had Mr. and Mrs. 
Levinthal who never seem to tire of their part-time 


job. 


Mr. Levinthal presides. The Hotel Dorset’s swank 
dining room was screened off to insure privacy 


PFC Michael Kohler tests the aroma of Susan Svetlik's souvenir nosegay. Susan was one of the many 
girls from “Carousel” who were dinner companions of the veterans after the performance of the show 


Marines, soldiers ond sailors from St. Albans, Tilden and Halloran hospitals enjoyed a full-course 
dinner which began with aperitifs ond ended with huge individual portions of strawberry shortcake 


- > 4 
Flowers, laurel leaves and candles add a festive touch to the bountiful tables. Betty Walters, one of 
the musical’s lovely singers, lights her cigaret from o toper held by practical Sergeant Bruce Fraser 
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Fred Levinthal, 
-_ 
former Marine 


of World War I, 


~ spends most of 


Sergeant Joe Slavin gets lots of attention from Shirley Van and Billie Lou 
Watt. Both girls help to make “Barefoot Boy With Cheek" easy to look at 
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Batteries of spots, props and scenery were jammed into this party held after the performance of the musical hit, 
the wings of the Imperial Theater to bare the stage for “Annie Get Your Gun.” A cabaret floor show was featured 
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Mary Bly Harwood of the “Barefoot Boy” cast holds up the piece Jerome Whyte, managing director of the Theater Guild, answers a few 
de resistance while Seaman Johnnie Ashley pretends starvation questions about “Carousel” for Technical Sergeant John Vierczhalek 
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Fred Levinthal (right) pauses during the “Barefoot Boy" party to chat 
with a pretty hostess who has been entertaining a soldier ond a sailor 
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Mr. William Heller celebrated his birthday by sponsoring the “Annie Get Mr. Levinthal’s expert management makes these parties possible. Here 
* Your Gun” party. Mrs. Rose Levinthal stands by as he cuts the cake he supervises the seating of Marine veterans at Madison Squore Garden 
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By PFC Paul Hicks and Arthur Mielke 
Leatherneck Staff Writers 


A bird’s eye view of Port Chilkoot, where financial 
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CENTURY ago, the narrow, muddy roads 
A and dirt tracks leading westward were clogged 
with covered wagons, horses, mule carts, and 
every other means of transportation known to the 
times. In those days the adventurous souls who 
packed all their belongings under one canvas cover 
and started west knew that hard times lay ahead. 
They understood those hard times would be a prelude 
to the success that awaited at the end of a long and 
difficult road. They found a prosperity that has 
mushroomed into a scale of living far above any 
other in the world. Now many believe the old pioneer 
spirit is dead. That is not so. 
Not long ago a truck and trailer combination 


rolled out of Washington, D. C. It was loaded with 
homesteading equipment and supplies, two men, a 
woman and a girl, and was headed for Skagway, 
Alaska, some 4500 miles distant. Their goal was the 
last frontier on this continent. They were not the 
first to venture north of 54''40', and they won’t be 
the last, but in one way they were unique. The truck 
and trailer were the forward echelon of the Veterans’ 
Alaska Co-operative Company (VACCO), which in 
time hopes to send hundreds of veterans and their 
families to the same objective. The plan is not new. 
It has worked before. 

VACCO is a corporation formed by several ex- 
servicemen, designed to include, in time, hundreds 
and even thousands of veterans of World War II, 
and certain selected non-veterans. Its purpose is to 
buy large tracts of land, suitable for homesteading, 
lumbering, or some other Alaskan industry, and 
people them with ambitious, hard-working men and 
women, determined to make good in the Territory 
The requirements are few. The prospective company 
member must purchase $100 worth of stock in the 
organization, the price of a membership, which 
enables him to obtain low-cost food, procured by 
the Co-op during the lean months, and to share in 
any dividends the company might declare. More 
important, the vet must understand that he is get 
ting into a tough deal, and he must be prepared to 
work hard to make it stick 

The group which recently left Washington, con 





security can be had for a certain amount of sweat 


sisted of Mr. and Mrs. Chris J. Burris, their daughter 
Judy, 3, and Edward Repetti. They had as their 
goal the recently-abandoned Army base at Port 
Chilkoot, 35 miles south of Skagway. This was pur- 
chased by the Co-op from the War Assets Adminis- 
tration for $105,000. The site is a 400-acre tract of 
land, partly cleared, on the Lynn Canal. the beau- 
tiful inland waterway well known to tourists. It is 
located in Southeastern Alaska, the most highly 
developed section of the Territory. The base itself 
was built by the Army in 1898, and until 1939 was 
the only military installation in Alaska. 

As the path of the war turned away from the north 
Chilkoot became obsolete. Early last year it was 
declared surplus by the Army, after having been 
used as a rest haven throughout most of the war 
The acquisition of the surplus Army base is no more 
the work of one man than was Carlson’s raid on 
Makin, but the idea for the Alaskan project was 
born in the mind of one man. Port Chilkoot is a 
dream come true for 29-year-old Steve Homer of 
Fairfield, Conn. 

Before the war he had spent considerable time in 
Alaska and later he went to Iceland as a Navy 
corpsman with the Marine Provisional Brigade 
After his discharge, Homer went to Washington 
to investigate the possibility of acquiring land in 
Alaska, and it was while haunting the corridors of 
the Department of Interior, Agriculture, and Com- 
merce, that he met four other men, who like himself 
saw in Alaska a golden opportunity. Three of these, 
Ted D. Gregg, of New York City, James N. Trelford, 
of Ashland, Wis., and Martin D. Cordes, of Kodiak, 
Alaska, were also ex-Navy men. The fourth, Carl 
W. Heinmiller of Cleveland, Ohio, was a former 
soldier. 

Together the five plodded from office to office in 
the various government departments in a quest for a 
piece of land on which to hang their hats. Finally, 
late in March of 1946, they learned that the Chilkoot 
Barracks, located in the most fertile and accessible 
section of Alaska, were available. It was just what 
the doctor ordered. 

Although the original cost of erecting the camp is 
not known, the War Department revealed that more 
than $900,000 had been spent on Chilkoot since it 
was first built. The five men immediately put in a 
bid for the old camp, which, with its buildings and 
equipment, contains all that is necessary for the 
starting of a good-sized town. Because of their 
unfamiliarity with confusing government legal pro- 
cedure, they secured a lawyer to represent them. A 
consulting engineer was employed to examine the 
plans of the project, and the co-operative was 
formed. Homer was elected its first president, and 
the dream began to take definite shape. Then they 
hit a snag. 

Another group, headed by ‘‘the richest corporal 
in the Army,”’ Kenneth E. O’Harra, President of the 
O’Harra Bus Lines of Anchorage, Alaska, had an 
eye on Chilkoot too. He submitted an application to 
buy. When it was discovered that two different 
groups with veterans’ priority wanted to buy the 
Chilkoot Barracks, the Department of Interior, 
which then had custody of the camp, was undecided 
what to do. After much discussion the department 
announced the new owner of Chilkoot would be 
decided by a “‘blind lottery,’’ the winner of which 
would be allowed to pay the $105,000 and take over 
The lottery was held by a representative of the 
department on 5 August, 1946, at Anchorage, 
O’Harra’s home town. O’Harra won. It looked as if 
Homer’s dream had turned into a nightmare. 

But VACCO was not licked. It contested the 
decision on the grounds that possession of the aban 
doned Army barracks would benefit only O’Harra 
and a few associates, while ownership by the Co-op 
would in time mean new homes for hundreds of 
veterans and their families. Their argument was 
“the greatest good for the greatest number.”’ They 
felt their priority should be rated higher than that 
of O’Harra’s. 

When VACCO’s protest reached the Under Secre- 
tary of the Interior, Oscar Chapman, he ordered the 
sale and transfer of the property held up. The case 
was put before the WAA’s newly formed Board of 
Review. John Loomis, attorney for the Real Property 
Division, contended that bids of equal value had 
been received, and that the lottery was legitimate 
and mandatory. 

After a lively hearing the board ruled otherwise. 
The old Army post was awarded to VACCO on the 
grounds that O’Harra’s bus line made him “big 
business.’’ It revealed that the busline controls 75 
per cent of the highway transportation in Alaska. 
The Surplus Property Act specifically states that 
surplus properties sold by WAA must be used to 
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NORTHWARD HO! (cont.) 


strengthen the competitive position of small business 
concerns. VACCO seemed finally in. 

Now O’Harra swung again. Averring he had won 
the property “‘farr and squarr”’ in the lottery, he took 
the matter before the United States District Court 
of Appeals. His position, nevertheless, looked dis- 
heartening, and, tired of his long legal fight, the bus 
line operator finally threw in the sponge. The Dis- 
trict Court of Appeals had not announced its 
decision when, in the last week of March, VACCO 
was informed that the way to Alaska was at last 
cleared for it. The beachhead on the northern land 
had been secured. Now the problem was to get 
“troops into it 

The first VAACO representatives to arrive at 
Chilkoot were Trelford and Cortes. They had gonc 
there shortly after the original bid was made last 
year, to inspect the property. They were followed 
in December by a physician, Dr. Clarence C. Bailey, 
of Palestine, Tex. They made what preparations 
they could, and then settled down to await the court 
decision. The four who drove up recently were among 
the first to arrive, as settlers, after the property had 
been officially awarded the Co-op. They were part 
of an expected 200 or more homesteaders due to 
arrive within the year. VACCO officials expect to 
have 500 settlers in Chilkoot within 36 months, 
and that number will increase in direct ratio to the 
success with which the first groups manage their 
affairs. With a little luck, some good management, 
and the unstinting co-operation of all, there is almost 
no limit to the possibilities of this latest pioneering 
development, undertaken by the men and women 
who fought and won a war 

The new Alaskan settlers have no easy row to 
hoe, and they know it. In the past 50 years, thou- 
sands of men and women have tried to crack the far 
northern frontier. Few have succeeded. The failures 


It's Alaska or bust for Edward Repetti, Mr. 





and Mrs. 


were due to a variety of factors, not the least of 
which was ignorance. Most emigrants to Alaska 
have gone there under some great misconception, 
and not finding what was expected, have returned 
whence they came. 

The main attraction of the Alaskan Territory has 
been gold. Ever since the famous rush of ’98, the 
yellow metal has drawn a multitude of would-be 
get-rich-quickers, who, failing in their initial pur- 
pose, either starved, froze, or got out. Gold is still 
the most valuable commodity north of 54°40’, but 
it is not, in the long run, the best bet. Many a 
vocation other than mining offers financial and 
economic security to the ambitious settler. The 
Territory's surface has barely been scratched. 

Alaska is divided into six principal regions, each 
with distinct physical characteristics and different 
types of resources. They are the Southeastern, South 
Central, and Southwestern sections, Interior Alaska, 
the Seward Peninsula, and the Arctic Slope. In 
Southeastern Alaska are located Juneau, the capital 
of the Territory, and Port Chilkoot, where the 
veterans are settling. This region is a narrow strip of 
mainland and adjacent chain of islands extending 
southeasterly from the main body of the Territory, 
along the west side of British Columbia, for approxi- 
mately 400 miles. It contains high, rugged mountain 
ranges, deep forests, suitable farming soil, and the 
core of Alaska’s main industry, fishing. 

The region holds a third of Alaska’s population, 
and many of its larger, more modern towns. It is 
the most highly developed section of the country, 
but is nevertheless practically empty. The climate 
is mild, with the average January temperature com- 
paring with that of central Maryland, southern 
Illinois, or southern Kansas. The summers are long 
and warm, with sunlight often lasting 18 hours in 
one day. Spring and Fall rains are heavy, running 
up to 150 inches a year in one place, which is far 
more than for any area in the States. 





Chris Burris, and daughter 


Judy, as they prepore to leave Washington. P. K. Gregg, of VACCO, right, sees them off 
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To the tourist, Southeastern Alaska is one of the 
scenic wonders of the world. Mountains, glaciers, 
streams and woods are found there, with Glacier 
Bay, Kasaan and Sitka National Monuments, and 
Tongass National Forest, the big attractions for the 
rubbernecks. To the Alaskan, it is the center of civili- 
zation, where prices are the lowest, supplies plentiful, 
and white girls can actually be seen on the streets. 

Other than gold, lush farm land has been the big 
lure of the Northern frontier. For some, gold proved 
to be the means to great fortunes. But for the 
majority, it meant wasted years, and sometimes 
death. Of the pioneers who flocked to Alaska for 
the farming, few have remained to become success- 
ful. Theirs is a story similar to that of the gold 
seekers. The difficulties they encountered would dis- 
courage even the hardiest. As did the miners, 
farmers often came in large groups, to struggle 
together against the elements. Typical of the farming 
“rushes” was the Matanuska project. 

In 1935, the government sponsored a farming 
project in the Matanuska Valley, the richest agri- 
cultural district in Alaska. Unfortunately, the men 
who took advantage of the government’s offer 
expected to find golden returns in the form of 
lightning-fast crops. When the crops didn’t spring 
out of the earth overnight, and no gold was wafted 
into their pans by the racing streams, more than 90 
per cent packed up and returned to the States. Those 
few who stuck it out, however, lived to reap the 
harvest. 

At the outbreak of World War II a great deal of 
military activity was centered either in or near 
Matanuska. All the food that could possibly be pro- 
duced by local farmers was snapped up by the 
military to feed the troops stationed there, and the 
prices were the highest paid in the high-priced 
Territory. The men and women who had stayed 
found their gold in the rich soil. 

Alaska is a territory of 556,000 square miles, about 
one fifth the size of the United States, possessing 
tremendous forest resources, rivers bulging with fish 
and soil from which can be grown some of the most 
valuable crops in the world. It is a huge, bountiful, 
beautiful land, nearly bare of human habitation. 
The industries which await full development are 
canning, lumber and pulp-milling, farming, mining, 
the tourist trade, — all virtually untouched. The 
Veterans’ Co-op is planning to cash in on this. 

Co-op’s long-range plans call for the promotion 
and facilitation of industries and businesses wherever 
they are appropriate. It intends to extend its hold- 
ings from Port Chilkoot, the established base. Small 
communities, similar to the one at Chilkoot, could 
be set up in the regions best suited to certain types 
of endeavor. For instance, the vets might settle in 
the rich Matanuska Valley, which has been proven 
a lush spot for farming, or in the forests from which 
could be extracted millions of tons of lumber. The 
fishing industry, one which has returned enormous 
profits for its operators, has plenty of room left. 
There are almost unlimited possibilities in Alaska. 

On seeing Port Chilkoot for the first time, an 
embryonic adventurer might easily be persuaded to 
give up the ghost and go home before the snow flies. 
The site is what might be expected of an Army base, 
abandoned for quite some time. Plain wooden clap- 
board buildings of varying sizes stand in an irregular 
square around the center of the area. Woodlands 
surround and seem to crowd the clearing closer to 
the water's edge. Although appearing frail, the build- 
ings really are sturdy, and well able to withstand the 
worst that Alaskan winters can dish out. This they 
have proven. 

Each contains a central oil-heating plant, fuel for 
which is stored at the camp; electricity, power for 
which is supplied by an on-the-spot Diesel electric 
generator; and plumbing, including bathtubs. The 
site has a completely equipped, 35-bed hospital, and 
structures suitable for housing various stores, busi- 
ness establishments, and recreational facilities. A 
movie house, radio station, dance hall, gym, various 
athletic fields, bowling alleys, a large PX building, 
which probably will become the general store, a 
carpenter shop, blacksmith shop, and a machine 
shop complete the picture. A sturdy pier, built by 
the Army’s Corps of Engineers during its stay at 
Chilkoot, will service river steamers plying between 
Juneau, to the south, and Skagway, Whitehorse, and 
Dawson to the north. 

There is very little basically required of a town 
that is not found at Port Chilkoot. The only missing 
ingredient is human inhabitants, and the veterans 
will soon supply that. Whether the settlement will 
flourish and become a permanent town, or whether 
it will go to pot, depends on them. END 
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Although slightly ragged looking now, this street in Port This photograph of Chilkoot's waterfront proves that, although 
Chilkoot will soon resemble the main street of any U.S. town plenty cold, the Alaskan winters are not just for the Eskimos 


The brand new Veterans’ Alaska Co-operative Company 
has the complete town of Port Chilkoot to start with 
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The veterans’ pier, on the famed “inside passage”. to Alaska, provides in the grey of the winter sky, are a big factor in luring the tourist 


year-round service. The distant mountains, their snowy peaks hidden trade, one of the anticipated sources of income for the new pioneers 
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huge buildings were transformed. The ambers 
and the pinks and sky blues were blanketed 
under dull paint of a forlorn grey, and instead 
of gorgeous girls the place became overrun 
with a lot of sailors and a few Marines. For 
the processing to and fro of the latter, Casual 

ompany Numbers One and Two were formed, 


is\was one of the most spectatphag-4t he former for ordinary men in transit, and 


} fin the history of San Francisco. 
4 ‘To those who have kicked their heels in its 
barren barracks en route to war, or back 
again, this may sound unreasonable, but the 
place was originally, purposely built by Man. 
The whole island was raised on an area of 
rocky shallows in San Francisco Bay known 
as Yerba Buena shoals, a few hundred feet 
northwest of famous old Yerba Buena (Goat) 
island, to house the fabulous Golden Gate 
Exposition of 1939 and 1940. In its heyday, 
Treasure Island was a jewel set in the middle 
of the bay for all of hilly San Francisco to 
admire. They called it the Magic City and 
World’s Fair of the West. Its gorgeous courts 
and palaces and heavenly gardens were repre- 
sentative of the most beautiful of the various 
Pacific civilizations, and the U. S. rubber- 
neck, still not Pacific conscious, moved 
through its streets as if in a dream. 

Then war rolled in from Japan and the 
beauty faded. The 10,000 floodlights flickered 
out. The Navy took over the island and the 
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(# the latter for casualties and prisoners. Casual 
“Ayamber One became famous for its empty 
ys and Sergeant Major Bill Coleman’s 


heartening 4 o'clock liberties, destination San 
Francisco. 

At a quarter past three on the afternoon 
of April 10, 1947, Seaman Virgil C. Hodges 
of Roseburg, Ore., attending a class in elec- 
tronics in what had been the exposition’s Hall 
of Science, glanced out a window and saw 
flames pouring from the L portion of the 
structure, a section which housed an unused 
galley. The alarm was given and all Marines 
at the barracks were mobilized. Gate guards 
were doubled and armed sentries were placed 
around the affected area. Still other Marines 
manned hoses and pushed their way close to 
the inferno in an effort to halt its roaring 
progress. 

In San Francisco, personnel at the Depart- 
ment of the Pacific headquarters lined the 
roof of 100 Harrison Street, and thousands 
of people drove to the tep of Telegraph Hill 
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to watch the fiery spectacle across the bay. 

It was a five-alarm call for.San Francisco 
firemen. Of the 68 pieces of apparatus sum- 
moned, they brought 57. Along the routes 
from the various fire stations to and across 
the Bay bridge, traffic was halted while rescue 
trucks, fire engines, and hook and ladder trucks 
streamed over to save what they could of 
the threatened naval establishment. More 
than a thousand firemen and naval personnel 
struggled until, by 6:35 p.m., the fire was 
brought under control. Among the buildings 
that were very nearly lost was one housing 
an estimated $40,000,000 worth of radar 
equipment. 

When the fiames had been conquered, 
Marine sentries on the gates searched every 
departing car as reports of looting were re- 
ceived. Later information indicated that little 
or nothing was stolen. The fire had destroyed 
most of the supplies and sentries had guarded 
the rest. 

A blackened quarter-mile path had been 
cut through the center of the island at a cost 
to the Navy of $500,000. Minor injuries had 
been dealt to 34 persons. No Marines were 
hurt, although some had holes burned in their 
uniforms. The Marine barracks still stood, 
saved from the rain of embers by Marine 
roof watchers. END 

















One of San Francisco’s biggest fires 
‘S. seared a $500,000 path through the 
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Marine Department of the Pacific personnel got this picture As the flames bore down on the ship's service store, sailors 
of the island fire across the bay from 100 Harrison Street struggled to save furniture and merchandise from the flames 
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Marine and bluejacket fighters, lacking the rubber coats This was all that was left of a barracks building two hours 
and helmets of firemen, had to keep wetted down in the heat after fire broke out in a huge, former World's Fair building 
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This is the first of a series of stories 
on small unit organization, tactics and 
weapons. Captain Sexton, who served 
as a company commander with the 
3rd Battalion, Fourth Marines, on 
Bougainville, Guam and Okinawa, is 
now teaching squad, platoon and com- 
pany tactics at the Amphibious War- 
fare school at Quantico. 











by Capt. M. J. Sexton 


\" Marines, either through personal experi- 




























































ences or through contact with their brethren 

in local slopchutes, are familiar with the basic 
weapons and equipment the Japanese were using in 
World War II. Nambu, Arisaka, ‘“‘ knee mortar,’’ and 
other similar terms immediately strike a responsive 
chord and bring back memories, both fond and fear- 
some. Yet, how many Marines, during the time 
spent actively engaged against the enemy, or now, 
could definitely state the number of men in an enemy 
rifle squad or rifle platoon? Very few. During combat 
it didn’t seem too crucial, and certainly, once the 
Japanese were defeated, it seemed even less im- 
portant. 5 

Today, however, the situation is somewhat dif- 
ferent. We are reverting to peacetime organization 
and training, and naturally techniques and trends 
will vary from those of combat years. In this modern 
day we continually read and hear about the Five 
Great Powers. Countless meetings among these 
powers at be @ecisions and treaties resulting there- 

Pre tire or indirectly affect all of us. 

As professional military men, in the United States 
Marine Corps, it seems only fitting that we have a 
basic knowledge of the size and equipment of com- 
parable infantry units of the other great powers. 
In a world that is ever more approaching the concept 
of ‘“‘One World,” it is interesting to make a com- 
parison of their military organizations, especially of 
the smaller infantry units. The smaller units are the 
foundation of larger groups. ° 

First, then, let us start with the basic infantry 
units, the rifle squad and platoon, and compare the 
Marine and U. S. Army rifle squad and rifle platoon. 
After this comparison a study can more appro- 
priately be made of similar units of England, Russia, 
and China. In a review of the five great powers, 
France should be included, but this is at present 
impossible due to the unavailability, so soon, of 
information on a recent reorganization of French 
infantry. 


MARINE RIFLE SQUAD 


HE Marine rifle squad is composed of 13 

men, organized into three groups of four men 
each. The three groups are commanded by a sergeant 
squad leader. Each of the four-man groups is known 
as a fire team and the men that make it up are the 
fire team leader, armed with an M-1 rifle; the 
Browning automatic rifleman, armed with a BAR; 
the assistant BAR man, armed with an M-1 rifle; 
and the rifleman, armed with an M-1. 
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The fire team was successfully utilized by the 
Raider battalions during the initial phase of World 
War II. In 1943, all infantry units in the Corps 
adopted the present fire-team system. It was incor- 
potated in the rifle squad organization for reasons 
of increased flexibility, increased control, and in- 
creased fire power. 

There are three such rifle squads in the Marine 
rifle platoon, continuing the triangular structure 
found within the squad. Thus we see that within the 
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tactics compares the makeup of small units 


of the U. S., British, Russian and Chinese armies 





three squads the total armament amounts to three 
carbines, nine BAR’s, and 27 M-1 rifles. 


U.S. ARMY RIFLE SQUAD 


OW for a glance at the rifle squad and 

platoon of the U.S. Army. During World 
War II, and at present in most of the Army’s 
infantry occupation forces, the 12-man rifle squad 
was used and continues to be used. However, as a 
result of a recent conference of the Director of 
Organization and Training, and Army Ground 
Forces, the infantry has been radically reorganized 
to make all infantry units more selfsufficient. Fire- 
power, shock action, flexibility and maneuverability 
have been vastly increased with relatively little 
increase in manpower. The large increase in organic 
strength is mostly the result of making organic 
units that were formerly merely attached. 

Army experience in all theatres showed that nine 
men are about the maximum that the average squad 
leader can handle efficiently in combat. (The Marine 
Corps agrees with this but meets the problem by the 
use of the three corporals.) Consequently, the latest 
proposed Army rifle squad is composed of the squad 
leader, armed with a rifle; five riflemen, one of whom 
has a grenade launcher; a corporal assistant squad 
leader, armed with a rifle; a corporal-gunner with a 
BAR, and an assistant armed with a rifle. 
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In the army rifle platoons there are three of the 
above type of nine-man squads and, in addition, 
as a base of fire for the three rifle squads, there is 
a weapons squad of nine men. This weapons squad 
carries one light machine gun and a 3.5-inch rocket 
launcher. The number of men per platoon is about 
the same as the wartime infantry platoon. The 
important difference is that the new platoon’s fire- 
power is immeasurably increased by the addition of 
the weapons squad. 

In these four squads it will be noted that the total 
armament amounts to 24 M-1 rifles, three BAR’s, 
one light machine gun, one rocket launcher, and the 
normal arms of the weapons squad. 

Purposely omitted is any discussion of the head- 
quarters of either rifle platoon. In both the Marine 
and Army infantry organization, the headquarters 
are primarily concerned with the command, control, 
and employment of the rifle squads rather than per- 
sonally becoming engaged in the fighting. If they 
accomplish this task they have done their job. 


“OLD” U.S. ARMY RIFLE SQUAD 


| IS only logical that a brief discussion of the 
“old”’ Army rifle squad should be included here. 
This squad is a 12-man group, commanded by a 
staff sergeant squad leader, made up of three teams 
known as the security team, the base of fire, and the 
maneuver team. Each is known respectively as Able, 
Baker, and Charley. Able team, or the security, is 
composed of three men, Baker of five men, and 
Charley of four men. This rifle squad consists of 
12 men, one armed with a BAR and the remaining 
11 with M-1 rifles. Three such squads and platoon 
headquarters make up the old platoon. 
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BRITISH RIFLE SECTION 


How does the rifle squad and platoon of the 
Marine Corps and the U.S. Army compare 
with the small infantry units of three other ‘‘Great 
Powers”? The British equivalent of our rifle squad is 
known as a rifle section. The rifle section is com- 
manded by a sergeant, armed with a sub-machine 
gun; one Bren light machine gun, and eight riflemen. 
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The British rifle platoon is composed of three 
of these rifle sections and platoon headquarters. 
The platoon headquarters is composed of one officer 
and six enlisted men. The platoon commander is 
armed with a pistol and the six enlisted men with 
rifles. Carried in platoon headquarters is one anti- 
tank rifle and one 2-inch mortar. Platoon head- 
quarters must be discussed when considering the 
British platoon because two supporting weapons, 
the AT rifle and mortar, are found therein. This is in 
direct contrast to American rifle platoon organiza- 
tion. In compiling the armament of this rifle platoon 
(minus the pistol and six rifles in headquarters) we 
see that it amounts to 24 Lee-Enfield rifles, three 
Bren guns, three sub-machine guns, one mortar, and 
one AT rifle. 

Comparison between the firepower of the British 
rifle platoon and the Marine and U.S. Army platoons 
may be easier when it is explained that the Browning 
automatic rifle compares very favorably with the 
Bren gun. The sub-machine guns are of the Thompson 
variety, so a gauge of their effectiveness may be had. 
As to the basic rifle of both units, considerable dis- 
cussion could be undergone bringing forth the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of both. For the sake of 
simplicity only the basic limitations and capa- 
bilities of each will be listed: 

The Lee-Enfield: cal. .303; magazine, box type, 10 
cartridges, loading through the top of the receiver 
with two five-shot clips; weight, 8 pounds, 101% 
ounces; sights, adjustable 200 to 2000 yards; length, 
three feet, 814 inches (with bayonet, five feet, 1.7 
inches) bolt action. The Garand: cal. .30; clip, box 
type, 8 cartridges; weight, 9'4 pounds; sights, 
adjustable 200 to 1200 yards; length, three feet, 
seven inches, (with bayonet four feet, three inches); 
semi-automatic action. 


A RUSSIAN GROUP 


S MIGHT be expected, not too much infor- 
mation is available, for publication, con- 
cerning the Russian tables of organization. Instead 
of a rifle squad or rifle section, the smallest unit 
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of Russian infantry is known as a group. A group 
is composed of one commander, eleven rifles, and 
one light machine gun. 
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Three of these groups make up a rifle section. 
Consequently the rifle section in Russian military 
terminology corresponds to our rifle platoon. The 
basic weapon of their infantry is reported to be a 
semi-automatic rifle that compares with our own 
M-1 rifle. It is gas-operated, as is the Garand, and 
uses the standard Russian 7.62-mm. rifle cartridge. 
The rifle weighs about 10 8/10 pounds with maga- 
zine and bayonet. The magazine is a ten-shot box 
type inserted from the bottom of the rifle. The over- 
all length of the rifle is about five feet, one and one- 
half inches, with bayonet. 


CHINESE RIFLE SQUAD 


S for the Chinese, in 1940 Brigadier General 
Evans Carlson (Retd) wrote:‘‘ The basic unit 
of the rifle company is the squad, which contains 
from 12 to 14 men. Three squads form a rifle platoon, 
and each squad has at least one automatic rifle. These 
are mostly of the 30-cal. or 6.5-mm. types, and come 
from Germany, Denmark, Great Britain, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Russia and the United States. Browning 
automatic rifles of the model 1937 have been ob- 
served on the Chinese front.” 
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This is quoted to convey some idea of the lack of 
standardization and the heterogeneous nature of the 
Chinese infantry before the United States entered 
World War II. This lack of standard equipment and 
organization still persists to a certain extent, but the 
crack divisions of the Chinese government are pat- 
terned along U.S. Army lines. All reliable sources 
point to the 12-man rifle squad as the standard 
Chinese squad of today. 

As a result of Lend-Lease and United States aid, 
American equipment plays a dominant role. 

Some of the information in this article is perhaps 
superseded, at the time of writing, by reorganiza- 
tions. It is a known fact that the British and Rus- 
sians are in the process of reorganizing their infantry. 
Add to this the fact that a large volume of infor- 
mation is classified as secret and restricted. 

But with all these limitations, a basic concept of 
the smaller infantry units of other countries may be 
had, and this can be used as a basis from which to 
work if and when more information is made available 
for general publication. Such is the purpose of this 
piece. END 
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There was no 
one with her 
but she wasn’t 
alone — which proves 
that believing isn’t 


always seeing 


suggestion; there are those who limit it to the 

contagion of a yawn. Yet there are a few who 
credit this strange phenomenon with a realism that 
cannot be denied. 

Broadway, uptown, is an ordinary place. Past the 
Village, to the Met, around Times Square to Fifty- 
second Street, it wanders through Columbus Circle 
and fades into a prosaic thoroughfare. Beyond, with 
the exception of a distinctively fishy odor wafted on 
a westerly breeze from the Hudson, it takes on the 
appearance of any other large street in any other 
large city. 

Weary of the Forty-second Street crowds and 
having spent the afternoon in the theatrical district, 
I had wandered uptown intent on an early evening 
stroll along Riverside Drive. Rather to my surprise, 
I found myself in the Eighties. The realization of 
my whereabouts came when I began to notice a 
familiarity in my surroundings. Across the street was 
a little dive I used to frequent. 

Crossing Broadway at Ejighty-sixth, I passed 
through the swinging door and walked to the end of 
the bar. Everything was just as it had been the last 
time I'd been there, so long ago — the dim lights, 
the circular booths with their soft leather padding 
and the enormous juke box that stood between the 
bar and the double row of tables. 

The bartender greeted me with a welcoming smile 
and said 

“For a nickel! you can hear ‘The Blue Danube.’ " 
He had remembcred my fondness for Strauss. 

I picked up my beer and my three nickels, went 
over to the iridescent contraption full of records, 
dropped the three coins and pressed the number nine 
button three times. Fifteen cents worth of ‘“‘ The 
Blue Danube” started to flow. Beside the phono- 
graph was an empty booth; opposite, across the aisle, 
was another booth, slightly occupied. 

She was alone. Her purse and a package of cigarets 
were lying on the table. I finished my beer, *‘The 
Blue Danube” played once and I waited for some- 
one to join her. She was still alone when the waltz 
started to play for the second time. I glanced across 
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the empty booth at her, a bit self-conscious of my 
ardent love for music in three-quarter time. She 
looked up and smiled. 

The gentleman who permits a lovely lady to drink 
in solitude exhibits bad taste. She was not only 
lovely; she was chic, blonde and svelte. There was 
something of the model about her — that almost 
unreal quality that models achieve when they come 
too near perfection. I forgot about my walk along 
Riverside Drive. 

I wandered around the empty booth and over to 
the girl. 

“I'm sorry to have inflicted so much Strauss on 
you; I hope you don’t mind.” 

“Not at all,” she said. “‘It’s very nice. The place 
was awfully quiet.” 

“I thought you liked quiet places 

**‘Why?” she asked. 

“*You’re alone, aren’t you?” 

**Not exactly,” she replied. 


I said, ‘“‘Oh,”’ and prepared to shove off. 

She touched my sleeve and said, “‘Please sit 
down.” 

“But,” I protested, “if you’re...”’ 

“But I’m not...” she said. ‘* Please sit down.” 

I thought it over for a fraction of a second and 
sat down. 


“Perhaps now the waiter will notice me,’’ she 
said. ‘I’ve been trying to attract his attention. He 
was talking to you when I came in.”’ 

He did notice us and came over to the booth. I 
ordered a glass of beer and the girl said she’d like the 
same. 

**And bring Joe a beer,”’ she said. 

The waiter looked confused. ‘‘ Two beers,”’ he said, 
trying to clear things up. 

“Two beers and one for Joe,” 
beers.” 

“Three beers,” said the waiter and walked away. 

I was a little confused myself but I didn’t say so. 
I was too busy looking for Joe and wondering what 
he’d say when he finally showed up and found me 
sitting with his girl or wife or... 

The girl didn’t say anything— just sat there smil- 
ing and humming softly while ‘‘The Blue Danube” 
played for the third time. I lit a cigaret for her and 
the waiter came back with the three beers. 

He set one on the table before me and one before 
the girl. He had the third in his hand when the girl 
said: 

“*That’s Joe’s beer; he’s sitting at the table over 
there.” With a simple gesture of her hand she 
indicated the empty booth opposite to where we 
were sitting. 

Again the waiter was confused. 

** Just put it on the table there,” she said. “‘ Joe’s 
sitting on the left, in case you don’t see him.” 

The three of us looked across the aisle. I looked 
at the waiter and he looked at me, then we both 
looked at the girl. She was smiling and looking 
toward the empty booth. What amazed me was that 


she said. ‘‘ Three 


she seemed to be seeing someone there. The waiter 
gave up and put the beer on the left side of the table. 
Then with a sympathetic look in my direction, he 
left us. 

I am seldom snowed but this last blizzard certainly 
had me in the drifts. Nobody can insult my intel- 
ligence and go blithely on their way without an 
explanation. I waited. 

She sipped her beer indolently. Mingled with the 
smoke from her cigaret, I detected the faint odor 
of ‘‘Tabu.”’ I have known bobby-soxers who have 
doused themselves with it to the point where one 
couldn’t stand being in the same room with them, 
but discreet use of the perfume is very pleasant. 
However, it cannot be denied that ‘* Tabu” is strictly 
a personality scent, associated with dusky, sultry 
sirens and deep, dark secrets. I object to its use by 
blondes. 

“Tabu?” I said. 

The inflection of my voice must have betrayed 
what I was thinking because she looked up and said: 

“I know I’m not the type but Johnny always 
loved it.” 

I wondered who Johnny was and how long it 
would be before he came in and joined Joe at the 
empty table. 

For a few moments there was silence. She seemed 
to have slipped off into a reverie. My curiosity was 
beginning to get out of hand, and I ventured: 

**Why doesn’t Joe join us?” 

**Oh, he can’t. He’s dead,” she replied. 

So that was it. Joe was a ghost. I was a little slow 
in guessing it. 

“Friend of yours?” I asked casually. 

“*T never knew him,” she said a little sadly. 

I supposed it was all right for ghosts to be hanging 
around, even if you didn’t know them when they 
were alive, but I still didn’t get it. 

**How long has he been around?”’ 

She didn’t seem to mind answering my questions. 

“Since he was killed on Iwo,”’ she said. “‘He was 
Johnny’s best friend.” 

**Oh, a Marine,” I said. 

That brought us much closer together. At least I 
knew Joe was sitting there in a Marine uniform. 
**So’s Johnny,” she added. 

Joe was making me uncomfortable. I hate a guy 
can’t see. 

“Is Joe with you all the time?”’ I asked. 

“‘Oh, yes,” she answered, ‘‘all the time.” 

** All the time,” I concluded. 

“He sleeps in the guest room,”’ she said with a 
smile. 

Comforting thought, that. 

“And Johnny?” I asked. 

“Oh, Johnny’s still somewhere in the Pacific.” 

I said, “‘I see.”” But I didn’t. 

She glanced over to where the full glass of beer 
stood on the table. Involuntarily my eyes followed 
hers. 

** Joe doesn’t like you,” she said. 
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by Karl Schuon 


** Joe doesn’t like his beer either,”’ I said somewhat 
callously. “‘He hasn’t touched a drop of it.” 

She ignored my rudeness and said, ‘‘ He will,”” with 
an assurance that almost made me see Joe. 

I glared back at him. 

“How long is Joe going to be around?” I asked. 

** *Till Johnny comes home,” she smiled with a 
suave complacency and continued, “‘ You see, Johnny 
and I are going to be married when he gets back. 
Then Joe won't have to take care of me any longer.” 

I was beginning to get it. 

“You mean Joe is sticking around to sort of 
remind you of his pal?” 

“Something like that,” she said, ‘‘ You see, Johnny 
used to write a lot about Joe, what a swell guy he 
was and how close they were to each other. I got to 
know Joe pretty well through Johnny’s letters. I got 
to like him a lot. Then one day Johnny stopped 
writing about Joe. For a long time he didn’t mention 
him at all. I guess it hurt Johnny pretty much when 
it happened. Then one day Johnny wrote that Joe 
had gone away .. . for good.” 

While she talked she had been looking down into 
her glass, but now she looked up. Not at me, but at 
Joe. 
“‘Johnny’s letters were different. He seemed to 

have changed; he seemed restless, unhappy, disil- 
lusioned. I tired to cheer Johnny by subtly mention- 
ing Joe in my letters. I wrote that even though Joe 
wasn’t there with him he must be somewhere, doing 
somebody some good. A while later Johnny wrote 
back that if Joe was anywhere, he hoped he was with 
me, sort of watching over me.”’ 

Again she looked toward the empty booth. 

“And there he is,”” she said simply. 

I was beginning to see Joe. He looked a little dif- 
ferent now, pathetic, tired, young . . . just a kid 
grown old too soon. In his eyes I could almost see 
what he had seen. I looked into them, trying to 
assure him that I meant no harm. He was uneasy 
and I thought I’d better leave. 

I got up and said, “It’s been very pleasant talking 
to you. Say good-bye to Joe for me.” 

She raised her hand and I held it for a moment and 
said, ‘‘Good-bye and good luck.” 

I walked over to the waiter and paid for the beer. 
As he handed me my change, I stole one last look at 
Joe. No one had been near the vacant booth but 
the glass on the table was empty. 

I passed through the swinging door and stepped 
over to the curb to buy a paper. As I turned, the girl 
came out of the cafe, smiled, and walked down the 
steps into the subway. Something prompted me to 
look toward the swinging door. It might have been 

-the wind but the door swung slowly open, closed 
again, and was still. . . . END 
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by Sgt. Spencer Gartz 
Leatherneck Stoff Writer 


ORSESHOE pitching, like bowling and golf, is 
H a disease. Of course we aren’t speaking liter- 

ally; they are all very healthful sports, not 
strenuous yet helpful in combating that middle-age 
expansion of the midriff. We compare it to a disease 
because, like a dreaded malignant ailment, once the 
sport is taken up by the layman, it’s almost impos- 
sible to give it up. 

There is something about the ringing of a steel 
horseshoe against a steel stake that makes one stop, 
look and listen. While the clanging may not possess 
the mystic qualities of the resonant instrument used 
to call all hands to chow, it’s a safe bet the ring of the 
horseshoe has made just as many late for their 
victuals as were called by the steel triangle hanging 
in front of the chuckhouse door. 

There are those who stop by a court, watch the 
game in progress, then move on, wondering what 
possesses people to waste their time trying to wrap 
a horse’s shoe around a stake. Now there are three 
fatal steps to take in acquiring this disease. The first 
is stopping to watch the game. No one ever rightly 
knows why, but the seemingly disinterested party 
eventually will pick up a shoe and toss it at the peg 
just to see what it’s like. That's the second fatal step. 
He is only trying to prove to himself or others how 
ridiculously easy it is. The first toss is a miss, and by 
a mile. And there you have the challenge. Somehow 
or other a red-blooded American just can’t stand 
being a dub in any sport he tries. So the chase is 
on. He’ll ring stake, damn it, if it takes all day. 

It is then that the neophyte discovers that this 
seemingly silly game has some scientific aspects to 
it after all. He finds there is such a thing as a de- 
liberately open shoe; another that opens on the stake 
after one and a quarter turns or one and three- 
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quarter whirls. That’s the third and last of the fatal 
steps. He’s gone now; there’s absolutely no hope at 
all. He has to learn how to open a shoe. 

How little did he realize when he stooped over to 
pick up those shoes that his good hausfrau was 
about to join the long lines of sports widows. 

After one or two whirls at the sport, coupled with 
as many arguments as to minute distances between 
stake and shoe, the poor lost soul finds himself 
reaching for the rule book. He finds that the correct 
name of the game he’s endeavoring to master is 
“The Game of Horseshoe.” Yep, singular it is! Why? 
We don’t know; but the rule book says it’s so. He 
also finds that relatively few participants are ac- 
quainted with the history of the sport. He is very 
much surprised to discover that it is not strictly a 
farmer’s game and that it did not originate in a barn- 
yard. He is absolutely shocked to find out that it is 
not, in origin, an American idea. 

The game can be traced back to the days when the 
ancient Greeks and Romans were hurling missiles, 
not names, at each other. In between their banana 
wars, the soldiers amused themselves by partaking 
of various sports, such as wrestling, throwing 
weights, the discus and javelin, and in running foot 
races. It was during these times that the foundation 
of the modern Olympic Games was laid. We find 
that they participated in these sports, not only for 
the exercise and prestige that went with winning, 
but as an opportunity to augment purses for the 
weekly liberty soldiers were wont to indulge in at 
Athens or Rome. It was an excellent chance for the 
battalion sharpie to pick up an extra shilling or 
whatever coin of the realm was in vogue in those 
turbulent days. Sheer professionalism. Can you 
imagine the Olympic Games being the result of 
something like that? Shades of the A.A.U.! 

Then, as now, there were certain troops who had 
their financial difficulties. Those who couldn’t raise 
the price of a discus picked up discarded horseshoes, 
fashioned them into a circular shape and threw 
them, discus-like. These proved a poor substitute. 
They were much too light in weight, but unwilling 
to discard them altogether, and, no doubt, still 
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desperate for the extra dough, they began to toss 
them at stakes, placing a moderate wager on each 
toss. That led to the game of quoits. As time rolled 
on,the troops didn’t even bother to bend the shoes 
into a ring, but tossed them as they came from the 
horses hooves. That was the beginning of horse- 
shoe. 

Quoits and horseshoe were popular sports fi 
years, and, moving with the course of history, they 
finally wound up in England. Both were introduced 
into America during the pre-Revolutionary War 
days. Later, when the king’s Redcoats stormed our 
shores they helped the game become more firmly en- 
trenched. After their departure, and on through the 
years to follow, interest in quoits faded, while horse- 
shoe forged to the front as a pastime. 

Earlier in American history, the sport was more 
or less confiried to the rural areas; but as the 20th 
Century began to loom on the horizon, it moved into 
the urban sections of the country as well. Today it is 
one of the most popular of the minor non-strenuous 
sports. Today there are few public parks and play- 
grounds that don’t have official courts laid out for 
the devotees of ‘‘ringin’ the stake.” 

Its present-day popularity is due, as in the days 
of Greece and Rome, to its adaptability to almost 
any kind of pocketbook and terrain. The distance 
between stakes is 40 feet and that’s practically all 
the space needed, as long as the ground between is 
fairly level. Now and then one will run into a per- 
snickity top sergeant or ornery company clerk who 
may insist on doing things according to the book. In 
that case you'll need an extra five feet behind each 
stake and a level tract ten feet wide, making the 
overall court 50 by ten feet. A good set of official 
shoes and a pair of stakes may be purchased for less 
than five dollars. They’ll last for years. 

For those individuals who don’t have too many 
allotments, as much as $25 can be spent. Full equip- 
ment includes two official pitching boxes, with 
stakes already mounted and inclined at the proper 
slant of two inches toward the opposite stake. These 
trappings, however, are not prerequisites for the 
average tosser who limits his play to the backyard 
or his annual lodge picnic. 

One of the hottest running tournaments this writer 
has ever seen was played on a week’s maneuvers a 
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few years ago. The two principals each carried a set 
of shoes in their knapsacks, and the stakes were 
lugged by two partisans. They managed to sneak a 
game in between reveille and shovin’ off time, an- 
other during the noon-hour break, and two contests 
after evening chow before the section set up for the 
night. Once, when the stakemen couldn’t be located, 
the handle of an entrenching shovel was used in- 
stead. We should have said “handles from entrench- 
ing shovels”’; they snapped them in two every time 
a ringer was scored.The contest was finally postponed 
when the watchers refused to offer any more shovels 
for the sacrifice. 

The old adage, ‘‘close counts only in horsehoe”’ is 
quite true. The shoe closest to the stake counts a 
point toward the thrower, but a shoe must be within 
six inches of the stake in order to even be considered 
as a counter. The “‘leaner,”” a shoe partially upright 
and resting against the stake, which we as kids used 
to count as two points, is, according to the rules, just 
another close shoe — as close as one can get other 
than ringing the stake. A ringer, of course, scores 
three points. If one man gets a ringer and his op- 
ponent also gets one, the first ringer is nullified and 
there is no score, unless one of the men has a second 


shoe close to the peg. By the same token, if one scores 
two or ‘‘a double ringer,”” a normal count of six 
points, and an opponent scores one, the man with the 
double gets a score of only three, since one of the 
ringers is nullified by his opponent’s. 

For years, closeness was the prime factor of the 
game. Then, about 1920, George May, a tosser from 
Akron, Ohio, decided to become a ringer specialist. 
Mr. May experimented with his throws, shifting his 
fingers and adjusting the grip so that eventually he 
managed to get control of the revolutions of the shoe 
in flight. He entered the national tourney in 1920 
and won 24 straight games, throwing 430 ringers. 
That started the trend toward pinwheel marksman- 
ship in horsehoe play. Twenty years later, during the 
1940 nationals, 32 finalists pitched a single game 
round-robin tournament, in Des Moines, Iowa, and 
the high average for the 31 games was gained by 
Guy Zimmerman, of Sac City, Iowa. In that tourna- 
ment, 85.9 per cent of Zimmerman’'s throws were 
ringers. 

The game between Zimmerman and Ted Allen, 
who was national champion from 1933 to 1941, was 
the tourney highlight. A total of 164 shoes were 
pitched before Allen won, 50 to 48. Zimmerman lead 
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off by placing 36 ringers without a nmiss. Fifty times 
during the play four ringers were on the stake, nine 
of these in a row, neither man getting a point. Ted 
Allen put on 65 double ringers, Zimmerman 64. Both 
men just missed circling the peg on an average of 
nine times out of every 10 shoes pitched, with a total 
of 145 ringers out of 164 pitches. That meant an 
average of 88.4 per cent ringers for both men. 

That’s major league competition. Don’t let it dis- 
courage you from trying. The next time you have to 
report to the recreation shed for ‘‘organized ath- 
letics,"”’ draw some horseshoe gear and give it a 
whirl. You’ll have to borrow a 12-inch straight edge 
from the company clerk to measure the close ones, 
and if a shoe encircles the stake far enough to allow 
the touching of both heel caulks simultaneously with 
the straight edge, permitting a clearance of the 
stake; Zounds, man, you'll have a ringer! 

When you find yourself drawing the gear for a 
second time, think nothing of it. You're too far gone 
and there’s nothing over at sick-bay that can cure 
you. Keeping tossing ‘em, the open shoe will come 
gradually. Don’t let the lack of ringers in the be- 
ginning discourage you. Remember, if you don’t 
circle the stake, close still counts. END 




















Marvin, in overseas gorb, pouses by 
his “wash basin" to read a letter 


Commanding General, Fleet Marine Force, 
called him ‘‘the best damned fighting Ma- 
rine I ever had.’ This colorful compliment and 
tribute goes to the late “‘Slug”’ Marvin, officially 
recorded on the files at Marine Corps Headquarters 
as Second Lieutenant Milton C. Marvin, USMC 

Gen. Turnage told of an incident concerning the 
immortal Marvin which took place outside of his 
command post on Guadalcanal. Marvin had been 
placed on his regiment's list to be returned Stateside 
and he didn't like it one bit. He stormed up to the 
command post shouting: “‘I want to see the general!” 
When he was told he could not see the general at 
that time, he hollered: ‘‘ Tell him it’s Slug Marvin.” 

Slug got past the sentry and came into the tent 
“General, sir, they have me on the list to go back 
to the States! I'm okay. Can’t you fix it so I can 
stay?’’ Marvin stayed 

Slug Marvin had a reputation for hating the 
Japanese, and he saw to it personally that they 
heard of his contempt and dislike for them. As 
early as 1938, Marvin started waging a one-man 
campaign against the Nipponese, and earned inter- 
national recognition for himself by subduing three 
enemy assassins intent upon staging a raid on the 
International Settlement in Shanghai, China. 

Slug really deserved the appellation Old Salt. He 
entered the Corps in 1922 and served as an enlisted 
man until 1925. He re-enlisted in 1926, going up 
through the ranks to become a master gunnery 
sergeant. On April 2, 1943, he received his appoint- 
ment as a Marine Gunner 

Marvin furthered his fame during the initial land- 
ings on Bougainville in November, 1943. In going 
ashore, his landing craft was struck by a Japanese 
shell which killed the coxswain, engineer, and 
wounded five of his men. Ma-vin, observing that 
the wounded were struggling in the water and in 
imminent peril of drowning, returned to aid them 
despite the continual stream of machine-gun fire 
directed at him from enemy beach emplacements 

Completely disregarding his own personal safety, 
he continued to rescue his wounded men until all 
were safely ashore and under the care of medical 
personnel. For this action, he was awarded the 
Silver Star 

Later, in the same engagement, Marvin organ- 
ized a fire team and led a successful attack on an 
enemy bunker, thereby securing a vital beach 
approach 

Another heroic exploit of the short, stocky 
gunner is mentioned in the recently published 
book, ‘“‘Uncommon Valor,”’ and occurred also at 
Bougainville 

Marvin proposed one night to sleep in a fox hole 
occupied by a Jap soldier who was presumably dead 
While he was making preparations for occupancy, 
the Jap got up and aimed a pistol at him. Enraged, 
but unperturbed, Marvin took his shovel and killed 
the Jap, threw in enough dirt to cover the body, 
topped the buried Son of Heaven with a piece of 
corrugated iron and slept in the fox hole, anyway 
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One of the Corps’ most heroic and colerful characters was 
Marine Gunner Milton C. Marvin — the immortal Slug 


Marvin who was killed in action during the Guam battle 


On June 10, 1944, Marvin was 
made second lieutenant—just after 
embarking for Guam. 

Again at this mid-Pacific outpost 
he demonstrated that he wasn’t 
ready to return to the States. Sugar 
Bluff, a sheer precipice infested with 
a large concentration of Japs, was 
holding up the left flank of the Ma- 
rines’ advance and had been for 
three days. On July 24, 1944, it fell 
to a Marine assault unit which had 
lost nearly 50 per cent of its com- 
plement in the first 72 hours of the 
campaign. 

The battle for this dominating 
position involved an intermittent 
artillery and mortar barrage to 
soften up the Jap forces. An hour 
after the big push began, scouts 
contacted the enemy and engaged 
them. The first Jap stronghold, 
concealed in a cave, was blasted out 
of existence by flame throwers under the per- 
sistent Slug. 

On July 27, 1944, two enemy pillboxes, which 
menaced the security of newly-won ground, were 
located by Lieut. Marvin and his men. He led 
them over 30 yards of fire-swept terrain and de- 
stroyed the emplacements — killing two Japs in 
hand-to-hand combat. 

Later the same day, Marvin again led his men 
against a heavily defended cave and subjected it 
to small arms fire and grenade attacks. Failing to 
neutralize the position in this manner, Marvin 
made his way to the entrance of the cave and 
placed a charge of explosives which, when touched 
off. annihilated the Japanese entrenched inside. 

During the night, Slug was ordered to reinforce 
a point in the weakened defense lines during a fierce 
Japanese counterattack. Marvin and a small band 
fought tirelessly throughout the night, and con- 
tributed materially to the successful resistance of 
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One of the first trophies taken on Bougainville was 
this Jap flag displayed by Marvin, center, and mates 


that position. With two of his men, he destroyed 
three of the positions that were strongly defended 
by fanatic Japs. It was in attempting to wipe out 
a fourth, that Marvin suffered fatal wounds. 

He was taken aboard a hospital ship lying off- 
shore the night after he was evacuated from the 
entangled network of eaves where he had been hit. 
A medical officer on board said, ‘‘ This man’s dead.” 
The heroic Slug piped up: “‘ Like hell I am.” But he 
died just a few hours later. For his actions on Guam 
his wife, Mrs. Elizabeth Marvin, of San Diego, was 
presented the Navy Cross, awarded to her husband 
posthumously. 

At the ceremonies dedicating a Red Cross club, 
named in Slug’s honor, to enlisted men of the Third 
Marine Division, Major General Graves B. Erskine 
paid a most fitting tribute to the legendary hero. 
He cited him as ‘‘A Marine’s Marine, in every sense 
of the word.” PFC BENNY C. WEST 

Leatherneck Stoff Writer 





























Barstow Marines enjoy 


that vacation paradise 


as a respite from the 


searing Mojave desert 


by Sgt. Lindley S. Allen 


Leatherneck Staff Writer 


Photos by Sgt. Frank Few 


Leatherneck Staff Photographer 


ESTLED in a picturesque setting in Southern California’s San Bernardino 
Mountains is Camp Big Bear, the smallest Marine establishment in the 
country. Its permanent personnel consists of one technical sergeant and 
two corporals whose duty it is to maintain a recreation camp for Marines sta- 
tioned at the Quartermaster Depot in Barstow, Calif. 
In 1936 the government took over the area and built barracks and a messhall 
for a CCC camp. Through the efforts of Lieutenant Colonel W. T. Brakey, 
commanding officer of the Barstow depot, the Marines obtained. the camp in 
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A view of the comp's entrance looking up from Saw Mill Drive. Big Bear 
is nestled among the tall pine trees of the San Bernardino Mowuntains 


After a two hour ride the guide calls a halt in a shady spot on Lookout 
Point. Almost the entire Big Bear area is visible from this elevation 
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Riding is a favored sport with Marines and their girl friends. High 
above Big Bear Lake, sightseers follow their guide in Indian fashion 


A pleasant jaunt on horseback reaches a painful end. Three suffering 
novices with aching muscles swear off riding as they head for camp 
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April, 1945. Since that time it has been the scene of 
many a good liberty for hundreds of Barstow Marines. 

Barstow is located out in the boondocks in the 
Mojave Desert in the middle of 1300 acres of burn- 
ing sand dunes. Established in the spring of 1942 
as an inland supply depot whose task it was to 
pour supplies into the Pacific war, the Barstow 
Marine Base was a receiving station for two major 
rail systems. During the war Barstow Marines super 
vised the unloading of 150 freight cars of war 
material each average day and the nine giant ware 
houses which line the railroad right-of-way were 
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kept bulging with everything that Marines use, from 
combat barbed wire to clothes pins. 

With the war won, the flow of goods reversed itself 
so that today tanks, trucks, jeeps and barbed 
wire are again pouring into Barstow but, instead of 
being hustled off on a journey overseas, these 
materials are going into storage. 

When a consignment of reclaimed or unused 
material arrives at Barstow it is subjected to 
processing. In the case of a medium tank, for 
example, the tank is repaired and its motor and 
sensitive working parts are sealed against moisture. 


The exposed portion of the machine is then coated 
with a heavy black pitch which resists the burning 
sun and the wind-driven sands of the Mojave. The 
processing completed, the veteran tank is transferred 
from active duty to storage. 

Eleven hundred Marines live in the Barstow 
barracks and in the government housing project 
which is a part of the camp. 

The men on the base work in a searing sun that 
sends the mercury soaring to 120 degrees Fahrenheit 
for weeks at a time. In this hard, monotonous life of 
checking and shipping quartermaster supplies, there 
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was a definite need for a place where the Marines 
could get a change of scenery and enjoy themselves. 
In obtaining Camp Big Bear, Col. Brakey couldn’t 
have picked a better place. 

Situated at an elevation of 7000 feet near Big Bear 
Lake, one of the most scenic spots in all California, 
sport-loving Marines can play in a vacationer’s 
paradise. The lake, largest in southern California, is 
over a mile wide and seven miles long. It is well 
stocked with rainbow trout, blue gills, and bass. 
Marine anglers who fish in the lake and the nearby 
streams are not required to have fishing licenses. 
Hunting is also a favorite pastime since deer and 
bear are plentiful in the surrounding mountains as 
well as duck, quail and doves. 

There are the usual summer sports of swimming, 
boating or horseback riding, but, when the first snow 
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Small game and fowl are plentiful in the vicinity but Corporals Bob 
Hales and Gene Pennington have difficulty in spotting their quarry 


Deer and bear are abundant in the nearby 


mountains for those who hunt, and 


for fishermen, there’s a seven mile lake 


falls in November and from then on well into March, 
the mountains resound to the excited echoes of 
skiers and tobogganing enthusiasts. The lake freezes 
over during these months allowing talented Marines 
to cut fancy capers on ice skates. 

After the first heavy snowfall a bob-sled slide is 
built near the camp. The Barstow recreation depart- 
ment has furnished two bob-sleds for Marines who 
enjoy this dare-devil method of travel. There is such 
a wide variety of things to do that even the most 
particular Marine can spend a pleasurable ‘‘48”’ or 


**72” while here 


The NCO in charge of the camp and its genial 
host is Technical Sergeant Robert E. Barker from 
Riverside, Calif. Barker is no newcomer to Big Bear, 
having been stationed there in 1936 when it housed 
60 CCC fire-fighters. The former Second Division 











vet does all the cooking and is responsible for the 
camp’s upkeep. During his spare time he also pulls 
some MP duty in Big Bear City. He is assisted by 
Corporal Lowell D. Hubbard from Seattle, Wash., 
and Corporal Robert F. Hales, of Monroe, La 

The camp can accommodate 100 Marines in the 
barracks plus five Marines with their wives and 
families. Five Nissen huts — the same style used in 
Iceland have been set up with fuel oil stoves 
furnishing the heat 

Funds for maintenance of Camp Big Bear come 
from the Barstow recreation department. There is 
no charge to Marines from that post. In the near 
future the camp’s facilities may be opened to 
Marines from the San Diego area. 

No attempt is made to organize hunting or fishing 
expeditions while the men are spending their week 





The lake, seven miles long and a mile wide, is well-stocked with blue 
gills and rainbow trout. Two fishermen try their luck with fly rods 
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CAMP BIG BEAR (cont.) 


ends there. The Marines are left strictly on their own 
to do as they please. Although Big Bear is over- 
crowded with pleasure-bent tourists during the sum 
mer season, very little trouble occurs between 
Marines and civilians. Barker and his crew work 
hand in hand with the local sheriff's office. Often 
when this overworked group runs into trouble, the 
Marines are deputized and assist in quelling dis- 
turbances 

If a Marine does get out of hand he is restricted 
from the camp for several weeks. This is considered 
rough punishment at Barstow and an all-out effort 
is made to preserve the top-notch reputation the 
Corps enjr in this community 

Any Barstow Marine will tell you that Big Bear 
City beats any place in California for a liberty town 
This region had its biggest vacation season in history 
last summer when, over the Labor Day week end, 
75,000 people, all out for a good time spent the 
holiday there. As one hashmarked PFC remarked: 

“*Any guy in uniform needed a club ashore. I’ve 
never seen sO many women in all my life!” 
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The camp lodge brings welcome relaxation after the day's strenuous 
hill-billy band, entertains 


activity. Tex Maloney, maestro of the local 
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It is no wonder, with duty like this, that eight 
men who have been stationed at Camp Big Bear 
have deserted the ranks of bachelordom. Barker, 
who is planning matrimony very shortly, will make 
the ninth. All have met and married girls coming to 
the area on vacation. 

The former NCO in charge of the camp, Staff 
Sergeant Tom LaForest, has already set himself up 
in business in Big Bear City as the manager of a 
sporting goods store. He is known and well-liked all 
over town, and plans on spending the rest of his life 
there. His wife, Allene, and Corp. Hales’ wife have 
opened a beauty shop which grossed over $6,000 
last summer. There is at least one veteran connected 
with every business in Big Bear City. Last fall a 
VFW post was organized with over 80 members. 

Many of the visiting Marines take an interest in 
the Chapman chinchilla farm located near the camp. 
These rare, South American fur-bearing animals 
were first brought to California in 1923. After 40 
months of searching, the late M. F. Chapman was 
able to obtain seven males and four females. Now 
there are over 20,000 of the animals, most of them 
bred in the western states. They sell for $1,200 a pair 


Don Benito Wilson, pioneer Californian, named 
the region Big Bear in 1845. Wilson was the leader 
of an expedition that came to the mountains from 
San Bernardino to rout Indian tribes that were 
rustling cattle. The party camped long enough at 
the lake to capture 11 bears, after which they named 
the country Big Bear because of the abundance of 
these animals. Gold was discovered there in 1859 
which led to a flood of prospectors and the building 
of a wagon trail over which the present excellent 
highway runs. 

In 1884 the first dam was constructed at one end 
of the lake to conserve water for irrigation purposes. 
The present 75-foot multiple-arch dam was built in 
1911, and since that time the region has become one 
of the most famous vacation locales in all California. 
Only a three-hour drive from Los Angeles, the 
vacationist travels along the famed ‘‘Rim Of The 
World” drive. Here he is offered many varied and 
beautiful views of orange groves, forests, rivers, 
deserts, mountain ranges and lakes. For Marines and 
civilians alike, it is a wonderful place to get away 
from the worries and cares of the war-weary postwar 
world. END 


Good chow, a comfortable recreation hall and 
the numerous girls vacationing at Big Bear City 


make this an ideal California liberty resort 





The big ones always get away. Technical Sergeant Bob Barker snows a 
group of skeptics gathered around the fireplace in the camp's lodge 


Sergeant Barker, the NCO in charge of the camp, does the cooking. His 
hot cakes have made him famous throughout the San Bernardino Mountains 


Sergeant Barker and a girl friend visit the chinchilla farm. Pairs for 
breeding are worth $1,200 and their tiny pelts sell for $200 apiece 


“ae ae ee 
Two Marine wives, Allene LaForest and Ellen Hales, collaborate on a cold 
permanent in their beauty salon. They grossed $6,000 during the summer 


Big Bear City’s main street becomes the scene of many celebrations and 
parades commemorating famous dates in California's frontier history 
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by R. J. Church 


on my knee and ask me, “Daddy, what did 
you do in the war?” 

And it is going to be a problem to know what to 
tell him. 

That day is coming just as surely as anything, 
and I’m pretty worried about it. 

The fact that I do not have a little son quite yet 
has nothing whatsoever to do with it either, because 
of course I will have a son, and what is more I'll 
have grandchildren, and they will a// be asking me 
about the war 

Something like that a man just senses. He can 
feel it just like some people can feel a storm coming. 
There's no escaping it. 

So, inevitably, this little boy of 
mine will some day look up at me 
with those wide, trusting eyes, and 
he will want to hear about falling 
bombs and the roar of battle and 
heroic charges into the teeth of the 
enemy’s fire. He'll want his Daddy 
to have been in the final, bloody 
assault that routed the ferocious 
enemy. He'd probably like it even 
better if I could have managed to 
get myself wounded a little bit, too. 

It is certainly going to be quite a 
problem to know what to tell him 
when he asks, because the truth of 
the matter is, I didn’t eveg so much 
as see one enemy the whole time. I 
didn’t hear one shot fired, and I 
didn’t fight one battle. And of course 
I wasn’t wounded at all either — for 
which I’m humbly thankful — but 
there is still the problem of what to 
tell that little boy. 

And I won't dare make up untrue 
stories to tell him, because little boys 
are pretty smart about things like 
that. Somehow, they Anow. 

I guess I could tell him about 
beautiful little coral atolls, though. 
I could tell him about the reef at low 
tide on warm, moonlight nights, and 
about the host of strange, interesting 
little creatures who live out their lives 
on the reef. 

He'll probably chuckle when I tell 
him about little fellows like the red 
hermit crab who couldn't find a shell- 
home to suit him, and so had backed 
into the upper half of a broken medi- 
cine bottle. He added a humorously 
modernistic touch to the ageless reef 
as he went about, nonchalently drag- 
ging his transparent home with him, 
a master at improvising. 

He might like to hear about the 
little octopus who came squishing 
over the reef on a wavelet, and how, 
when the water receded, crouched 
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Sons DAY my little son is going to climb up 





Herein is a small collection of 
thoughts for all the Marines in 
the world who, like the author, 


will ever revere their memories 








“A STRING OF PEARLS” by Robert J. 
Church, was judged the winning story 
in this month's Leatherneck contest 
Church is a first lieutenant in the 


USMCR and was formerly with MAG. 61. 


Earle F. Holt, whose illustration was 
awarded top honors, was discharged 
from the Corps in 1946 after duty with 
the Eighth Service Regiment. Al Kruger’s 
sketches won the cartoon division. 


down and tried his best to look like another lump 
of coral. Pretty successfully, too. He didn’t know 
there was a war going on, and there in that soft, 
technicolor night, I didn’t either. 

I could mention diving from the coral reef and 
swimming underwater through a strange, new world; 
the gaudy, brilliant, exciting world of the coral 
forests. Sharing these wonders with the natives who 
were busy spearing fish and gathering ‘cateyes’ to 
sell to the G.I. tourists. 

I could tell him about Ponaen, chief of the native 
village and proud grandson of an ex-headhunter, 
who saved his younger brother from drowning. The 
boy was diving when a giant clam clamped shut 
on his foot. Ponaen saved him, but lost a finger 
during the rescue. I guess you could call that a 
sort of battle wound. 

I didn’t hear a shot fired, but I have listened to 
the rumble of the surf on the outer reef, and watched 
it crashing green and frothy white in the sunlight. 
That sound existed cons before anyone heard the 
roar of explosives, and I imagine it 
will still be there, rythmic and ma- 
jestic, long after people have ceased 
to blow each other up. 

I didn’t see a single enemy, but 
I have been out-stared by the un- 
blinking, quizzical gaze of a rainbow- 
hued fish who came nosing out of 
a cluster of sea-ferns to find out what 
I was doing down there in that pri- 
vate world of his. 

He might like to hear stories about 
the wily Moros of Mindanao. And 
about the crazy antics of ‘‘Casesar,”’ 
a little monkey that the Sultan of 
Baroroa gave me. When he hears 
about that he'll probably make me 
get Aim a little monkey. I'll do it, 


too. 
Or I could teach him pidgin- 
English. 


I wonder if he would like that? 
He could certainly amaze the other 
kids in the schoolyard. 

I'll tell him about sitting on a 
palm log and watching an out-door 
movie while a teeming rain ran in 
rivers from our sun helmets down 
the neck of our ponchos. 

I'll be sure to tell that little boy, 
that future son of mine, about the 
worth of real buddies. 

Of course there were those crap 
games, and poker games, and over- 
seas songs (‘‘O’Riley’s Bar,” and the 
like), and some pretty good parties. 


He might like to hear stories 
about the crazy antics of the 
tiny monkey the Sultan gave me 





But I don’t think I shall mjention things like that 
to him — at least not until he grows up a little. 

But by the time he does grow up, it is not incon- 
ceivable that he might be’ taking part in his own 
generations war. If that is the case, of course, he’ll 
be building up his own collection of memories. And 
he’ll understand that memories are made, after all, 
of little things. Then he'll understand, perhaps, 
this particular parade of memories... 

There are those personal, individual memories, 
and of course the bigger memories — the collective 
ones shared by all who remember standing on a 
deck and watching the shore-line of home slowly 
fading out of sight. 

They are like a strand of pearl, those memories. 
A not-quite-perfect strand, perhaps, because some 
may be large and some small, some perfect and 
some with flaws. But perfect or not, each pearl is 
genuine, and each is necessary to make the strand 
complete — and priceless to the individual. 

And every one of all the fellows who have been 
over the horizon has a string of memory-pearls that 
is his alone. He keeps it safe and secure in an in- 
visible jewel-box deep within him. But there are 
always those times when some incident — a snatch 
of song, or a moonlight night, or a familiar face— 
will touch the lock on his jewel-box with a magic 
wand, and will call forth his string of memories. 

Those are the times when in his mind he quietly 
relieves each separate memory — and his string of 
memory-pearls becomes his rosary. 


An important pearl in the memory-strand of quite 
a few people is the remembrance of those voyages 
across the South Pacific. And there’s a similarity 
between every memory of that sort whether the 
voyage was made on a carrier, or a destroyer, or 
an APA, or any vessel. Memories are the 
same, regardless of time or destination, and whether 
the individual was a crew member, or one of the 
troop passengers. 

Like standing at the rail, for‘imstance, watching 
the last glimpse of home 5§ fading from view 


, astern. Just looking — not Saying much — and 


thinking. One never knows what the other fellow 
is thinking at a time like that. His thoughts are his 


own private thoughts — and'they are sacred to him.» 


™ 


x 
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day rday after day, ing a froth 
copper sun simmers in a sky that is also tur- 
quoise, and cloudless. 

Countless hours on deck, sunbathing, reading, 
playing cards, or just gazing out over the sea, dream- 
ing those dreams — while the ship slowly rises and 
falls, vibrating and pulsating, steadily, not mon- 


ging; 
albatross so far from anything. ‘ 

And that momentary bit of excitement, of crowd- 
ing the rail when another ship is sighted, or a trans- 
ocean plane flies over, or an elusive spot of 


the horizon. 

Those bits of personal clothing trailing over the 
side, tied to ropes (I mean “‘lines”), swishing, bob- 
bing, bouncing through nature’s own laundry. 


Against regulations usually — but, there they are. 


The bos’n’s pipe trilling over the loud-speakers 
—Now hear this! — reveille, turn to and mp 
all sacks — clean sweepdown fore and aft — tw 
ten detail lay down to the mess deck — lay up 
the port wing of the bridge, all the eight 0” 
reports — all hands turn watches back one 
another hour; another’’— farther and farther aw 
from home, or nearer and nearer to your new hk 
your island home. 

Clanging bells — drills — general q 
drill — one bell, fire forward; two bell 


is thoughts are his own. They are sacred to him 





And then the never-to-be-forgotten crossing of 
the equator and the initiation; shellbacks and polli- 
wogs, haircuts and dye; Neptunus Rex and the Queen 
and the Royal Baby and the Royal Police; those 
polliwog plots to ‘‘get”’ the Shellbacks that never 
quite come off; firchoses and Walking the plank into 


that tank of (?) water; wet canvas clubs; ‘‘On your 
knees, Polliwog, you are ordered to — go ahead, 
KISS it!” Then clean up and get that coveted cer- 
IT KNOWN THAT Private James 
LE ABOARD THIS VESSEL WAS 
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2 yee Units Activated 


: 


Former Marines who wish to sign up in the Marine Corps 
Reserve may do so at any of the following organized Reserve 
(Ground) unit stations that have been, or are in the process 


of being, formed: 





1s? Infantry Bettelion 
Naval Reserve Armory 
Fort Schuyler 

New York 61, N. Y. 


2nd infantry Battalion 
Marine Barracks 
U. 5. Neval Bese 
Boston 29, Mass. 


ird infantry Bettalion 
Naval Reserve Armory 
Foot of Ferry Street 
St. Lovis, Mo. 


Sth Infentry Battalion 
Boys’ Club Building 
3rd & C Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


6th Infantry Battalion 
U. 5. Neval Base 
Philadeiphia 12, Pa 


7th Infantry Bettalion 
Cleveland Grays’ Armory 
1234 Boliver Rood 
Cleveland, Ohio 


8th Infantry Battalion 
Neval Armory, Batview Pork 
Toledo, Ohic 


9th infantry Battalion 
321 South Plymouth Court 
Chicago, Ill. 


10th Infantry Battalion 
Noval Air Station 
New Orleens, La. 


1st 155-mm. Howitzer Battalion 
U. 5. Novel Base 
Philadeiphico 12, Pa. 
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11th Infentry Settalion 
Neval Reserve Armory 
860 Terry Avenve, North 
Seattie, Wash. 


13th Infantry Bettalion 
Nevy-Marine Corps Reserve 
Armory, 850 Lilac Terrace 
Los Angeles, Colif. 


16th Infentry Battalion 
3Oth Street at White 
River Indianapolis, 

Ind. 


17th Infentry Bettalion 
Noval Armory 

7600 East Jefferson Street 
Detroit 14, Mich. 


1st 105-mm. Howltzer Bettalion 
fast End of 4th Street 
Richmond 24, Va. 


2nd 105-mm. Howltzer Bettalion 
850 Lilec Terrace 
Les Angeles, Calif. 


llth Engineer Battelion 
Neval Reserve Armory 
Fort McHenry 
Baltimore, Md. 


12th Iinfentry Battelion 
Honger No. 2 

Treasure isiend 

Sen Francisco, Calif. 


2nd 155-mm. Howitzer Battalion 
Neva! Air Station 
Dallas, Tex. 


ltth Tenk Pattalion 
Marine Corps Base 
San Diego, Calif. 


LETIN BOARD 
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Former Aviation Marines may sign up at any of the 


following Air Reserve unit stations: 





ver 1i2 : VMF 217 
MAD, NAS MAD, NAS 
Dellas, Tex. Sqventum, Mass. 


ver 121 VMF 221 
MAD, NAS MAD, NAS 
Glenview, i. St. Louis, Mo. 


var 123 VMF 233 
MAD, NAS MAD, NAS 
Les Alemitos, Calif. Norfolk, Va. 


vVmF 124 VMF 234 
MAD, NAS MAD, NAS 
Memphis, Tenn. Sen Diego, Calif. 


ver 132 VMF 235 
MAD, NAS MAD, NAS 
New York, N. Y. Sqventum, Mass. 


vmFr 141 VMF 241 
MAD, NAS MAD, NAS 
Ockiend, Calif. 


vier 142 VMF 244 
MAD, NAS MAD, NAS 
Miami, Pie. Columbus, Ohic 


ver 143 VMF 251 
MAD, NAS MAD, NAS 
New Orleans, La. Grosselie, Mich. 


VmMF 144 VMF 321 
MAD, NAS MAD, NAS 
Jacksonville, Fie. Anacostia, D. C. 


vmr 213 VMF 351 
MAD, NAS MAD, NAS 
Minneapolis, Minn. Atienta, Go. 


VMF 215 VMF 451 
MAD, NAS MAD, NAS 


Olathe, Ken. Willow Grove, Pa. 


VMF 216 MGCIS-15 
MAD, NAS MAD, NAS 
Secattice, Wash. Atlanta, Ga 


D wort vor one 


I; HAS been noted that there are cases, in 
figuring leave credit as of 1 September, 1946, where 
a minus leave credit has resulted, and some organt- 
zations are depriving personnel of leave due them. 
This situation has been clarified in Bureau of Per- 
sonnel Circular Letter No. 2-47, dated 14 January, 
1947, quoted in part: ‘* The Judge Advocate General 
has advised that such ‘minus leave credit’ as of 
31 August, 1946, may be eliminated as of 1 Septem- 
ber, 1946 in those cases where such ‘minus leave 
credit’ was acquired from any cause, including 
reenlistment leave granted on reenlistment 
entered into on or before 9 August, 1946. In 
those cases where the ‘minus leave credit’ as of 
31 August, 1946 resulted from reenlistment entered 
into after 9 August, 1946, such ‘minus leave credit 
may not be eliminated. The Secretary of the Navy 
has approved the opinion of the Judge Advocate 
General. Commanding officers are authorized and 
directed to review the leave accounts of all personnel 
and to reduce to zero as of 1 September, 1946 any 
‘minus leave credit’ as of 31 August, 1946, except in 
those cases resulting from reenlistment leave granted 
on reenlistment entered into after 9 August, 1946. 
In the latter cases the ‘minus leave credit’ as of 
31 August, 1946 must remain as a charge against 
leave credits to be earned in the future.” 

In short, if your leave credit on | September, 1946 
was a “minus,” and was due to taking reenlistment 
leave that was entered into on or before 9 August, 
1946, or any other type of leave, your leave account 
in your SRB should be adjusted accordingly. The 
slate should have been wiped clean, and your leave 
account should have shown “zero.” Then 25 days 
leave credit will accrue to your credit between 
1 September, 1946 and 30 June, 1947. 


Les Alamitos, Calif. 
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Ord Golds are not sprayed with water 
from the Fountain of Youth. 


And smoking Old Golds won’t give you an iron 
constitution. Nor fulfill any of those fancy ciga- 
rette claims you read. 


But if it’s real deep-down smoking enjoyment 
you're after—Old Golds will give you that with 
flavor to spare! 


Old Golds offer just one thing: the ultimate in 
rich, mellow smoking satisfaction. With the 
world’s most luxurious tobaccos. With nearly 
two hundred years of fine tobacco experience. 
With scrupulous care, and with quality guarded 
by every known scientific device. 


Interested in that kind of smoke? Looking for 
top-quality tobaccos at their positive peak? Then 
light up an Old Gold, man—and enjoy the hap- 
piest fact in cigarette history! 


Made by Lonard, 


a famous name in tobacco for 
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Greet without gusto Lackaday W. Cutplug. Kept himself 


and his smile to himself. Hobby : reading tombstone 
epitaphs. Girls detoured him. Until . . . Lackaday saw “pink” on 
his tooth brush. And saw the dentist. Learned that today’s soft 
foods were doing his gums out of needed exercise. And all it 
called for was “the helpful stimulation of Ipana and massage.” 


A-ha | Same puss, plus smile. Now knows more ‘phone 
. 


numbers than a switchboard operator. His secret? 
The smile, of course . . . though that '47 convertible he won in 
a raffle may help. Even if you're still pushing the old joloppy, 
remember ...a high-powered smile depends on sound, bright 
teeth. Which depend largely on healthy gums. And Ipana, with 
gentle massage, is specially designed to help gums as well as clean 
teeth. Start today .. . with Ipana. 





Ipana and Massage 
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Sound OLP 


by Corp. Vernon Langille 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
Sirs: 

I would like to know if you 
can possibly supply a few ex- 
Class I(e) men in the post here 
with some potent information 
on a topic that arises in con- 
versation every meeting night. 

Upon expiration of a five year 
hitch (34-39), a man enlists for 
four in Class I (e) and is called 
to active duty in December of 
1940, and continued on active 
duty until expiration of that 
enlistment. He re-enlisted in the 
regulars for four at that time. 
Does he become eligible for any 
reserve award for the four years 
in Class I(e¢)? I am of the cpinion 
that those I(e)’s were left out if 
they aren't eligible. This is par- 
ticularly so if the Good Conduct 
Medal! can be awarded in accord- 
ance with Art. 8-43(1)(c), MCM. 

Upon expiration of his last 
four years in the regulars, and 
should he re-enlist for three 
more in the USMC, shouldn’t he 
receive $300 re-enlistment allow- 
ance? 

I have heard that there are 
new instructions out for the 
basis of award of the GCM. Ina 
hypothetical case let us say that 
this fellow received a Court in 
December, 1944. He enlisted in 
the regulars in August, 1943. 
We would like to know if he is 
eligible for an award in August, 
1946, or in December, 1947? 

An ex-enlisted man 
New Orleans, La. 


@ It is presumed that 
this man re-enlisted in 
the Reserve Class I (e) 
immediately following 
his discharge from the 
regulars sometime in 
1939. Therefore his en- 
listment in the reserve 
should be up around 
1943. He was called to 
active duty December, 
1940. At that time he 
should have had about 
two and a half years ac- 
tive duty service in Class 
I (e). At the time he was 
discharged in 43, (just 
prior to his re-enlist- 
ment in the regulars) 
the basis of awarding 
GCMs was on four years 
service. The new system 
of awarding the medal 
(for three years service) 
began 10 December 1945 
for record books in effect 
on that and subsequent 
dates. 

The Organized Marine 
Corps Reserve has a 
medal awarded on a 
four-year basis, pro- 
vided all qualifications 
are met. The Marine 
Corps Reserve Service 
Medal is awarded for 10 
years service in any class 
or combination of re- 
serve classes, subject to 
certain conditions. 


There was no award for 
the Class I (e) reserve... 
they didn't do anything 
(except when called to 
active duty) and got $20 
a year for merely leaving 
their names on the re- 
serve list. 

When aman re-enlists 
he gets $50 a year for 
each complete year 
served during the last 
enlistment. If a man 
completes four years ac - 
tive duty, is discharged 
and re-enlists, he gets 
$200, regardless of how 
many years he enlists 
for. It is payment (bo- 
nus) for the number of 
years served on the last 
enlistment, not years to 
be served on the future 
enlistment. 

In answer to your last 
question, aman whoen- 
lists in December of ’43 
would get the GCM on 
the same date Decem- 
ber, 1946. But if he hasa 
court-martial in Decem- 
ber, 1944, the three-year 
period starts all over 
again the day after trial. 
In such a case, he would 
be eligible for the GCM 
sometime in December, 
1947. — Ed. 


INACTIVE RESERVE ENLISTMENT 
Sirs: 

As a reader of Leatherneck 
and an ex-Marine, I would like 
to know why men could enlist in 
the Marine Corps up to the age 
of 35 during war but you can’t 
get into the inactive reserve past 
the age of 32. 

I was almost 35 when I signed 
up, serving three years of which 
29 months was overseas duty. 

Why should the Corps cut its 
age limit down so low when the 
Navy continues to take men up 
to the age of 40? 

Cedric Patten 
Waterloo, Ia. 


@® Qualifications for en- 
listment in both active 
and reserve branches in 
all the services are lib- 
eralized in times of war 
and restricted in times 
of peace. As the qualifi- 
cations go up, the age 
limit goes down. The 
selectivity of the Corps, 
not to speak of drastic 
cutbacks in funds and 
personnel, makes these 
factors especially felt 
where Marines are con- 
cerned. And don’t be 
surprised if the age limit 
is further reduced. It is 
a natural conversion 
from war to peace. — Ed. 
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IN PRAISE OF GROWING UP 
Sirs: 

It is a constant source of 
pleasure to me to reflect upon 
the development of The Leath- 
erneck during recent years. 
Leatherneck has reached the 
categorical position of rank with 
the better of American publica- 
tions. And Leatherneck in 
point, with a few other publica- 
tions which made definite strides 
during the war, may be accepted 
as one more reminder of a worthy 
war-time development. It is to 
be considered a great source of 
optimism with the realization 
that The Leatherneck is the 
product of an association of 
human minds. 

John Menzies, Jr. 
Ft. Mitchell, Ky. 


HIP-DEEP SNOW JOB 
Sirs: 

We have a guy up here who 
says he was with the Twenty- 
second Regiment, First Division, 
and we think this fellow is giving 
us a snow job. Could you give us 
the real scoop on this? 

We would also like to know 
what regiments were in the 
Fourth Division. 

PFC R. Hitsman 
Naval War College 
Newport, R. I. 


@ The Twenty second 
Regiment operated in- 
dependently until Guam 
when it became a part 
of the First Provisional 
Brigade, and after that 
it was incorporated in 
the Sixth Division. The 
Fourth Division in- 
cluded the Twenty- 
third, Twenty-fourth 
and Twenty-fifth Regi- 
ments and the Four- 
teenth Regiment (artil- 
lery). — Ed. 


LETTER FROM JAVA 

Sirs: 

Let me introduce myself. I am 
a member of the Royal Nether- 
lands Marine Corps. I got my 
training at Camp Lejeune, N.C. 
During my time there, whether 
I got a long or short weekend, I 
usually went to New York City, 
Washington, D. C., or Wilming- 
ton, N. C. Everywhere I went I 
bought postcards and souvenirs. 
When we shipped out, I packed 
these in my kit bag. But when 
I got to my present station, most 
of the souvenirs were broken and 
the pictures were wet and had 
to be destroyed. I was wondering 
if some of the American people 
who live in these various big 
cities could help me replace my 
collection. I would be glad to 
send Dutch money if they could 
have it changed into American 
currency. If there is any other 
way that I could get the post- 
cards, please let me know. These 
pictures meant a lot to me be- 
cause I was very fond of the 
States where I had some of the 
best times of my life. 

Frans Handels, Mar II 

First Netherlands Marine Bde. 
Ve Wa. Bew. Det. 
Mar. Post Kantoor 
Batavia, N: E. I. 


INFORMATION ABOUT BOOKS 
Sirs: 

I am a veteran of the Fourth. 
Marine Division. We were told 
before returning to the States 
for discharge that we would re- 
ceive a book dedicated to the 
men of the Fourth. I received a 
card about six months later stat- 
ing that in the near future the 
book would be along. I haven’t 
heard anything about it since. 
I haven’t seen anything about 


the book in Leatherneck. Do 
you have any information about 
it? 

Harold Huelsman 
Norwood, Ohio. 

* * * 
Sirs: 

While I was in the Corps, I 
started a book which was titled 
“And A Few Marines.”” You ad- 
vertise such a book in the back 
of Leatherneck. It was written 
by Colonel John W. Thomason, 
Jr., and consists of a group of 
stories about Marines. However, 
the book I am thinking of is one 
continuous story (with this same 
title) and it is about the old 
Fourth in China just before the 
start of war. If there is such a 
book, where could I get it? 

An Ex-Marine 
Munsing, Mich. 


@ The Infantry Journal, 
whose historical depart - 
ment compiled informa - 
tion for the book you 
mention dedicated to 
the Fourth Marine Di- 
vision, mailed its first 
copies of the work Feb- 
ruary 28. Some 30,000 
copies of the book will 
follow as soon as they 
are bound and prepared 
for mailing. Every Ma- 
rine who served overseas 
with the Fourth is ex- 
pected to get one. 

A book entitled ‘‘And 
a Few Marines,’’ other 
than Colonel John W. 
Thomason’s collected 
yarns about the Corps 
is not on record at Ma- 
rine Corps Headquar- 
ters Historical Section. 
Neither have historians 
at the Infantry Journal 
ever heard of it. You 
must have this title con- 
fused with some other 
story. — Ed. 


LOOKING FOR A BUYER 
Sirs: 

I would like to dispose of 10 
years complete back issues of 
the Sporting News, a baseball 
paper published in St. Louis. I 
would prefer to do business with 
some ex-serviceman who would 
have use for the collection. Per- 
haps through Sound Off I can 
find my man. 

Walter W. Salzman 
3424 N. Hamilton Avenue 
Chicago 18, Il. 





— Oe. 
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—— who fall in love at first sight fall faster 

and harder at the sight of fellows with hand- 
some hair. If you have a yen to be fallen in love 
at first sight with ... get your hair handsome with 
the Vitalis “60-Second Workout.” 

So: 50 seconds to massage Vitalis on your tight, 
dry scalp. You rout loose dandruff, prevent dry- 
ness, even help check excessive falling hair. 

Now, 10 seconds to comb. There. You now own 
hair that’s not only handsome but vital-looking. 

* And you look fine, friend. 
Get the good “60-Second Workout” habit. Ask 
Product of Bristol-Myers for Vitalis at your Post Exchange. 





USE THE VITALIS ““60-SECOND WORKOUT” 
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“Movie Star? Nah! Just a 
against the wolves’ DYAN 











doll protecting her eyes 


SHINE'D shoes.” 





CLICK wity THE SLICK CHicys 


KEEP SHOES SPARKLING WI 


DYANSHINE 


Liquid Shoe Polish 


Put Liquid Dyanshine on sparingly, then brush 
or rub with a cloth and watch your shoes come 
to life on the double. Liquid Dyanshine covers 
better because it adds color to scuffs and 
scratches to give a smooth, even polish. Dyan- 
shine keeps shoes pliable and comfortable . . . 
replaces normal leather oils that dry out in sun 
and dust. Costs only 4 cent a shine, and the 
shine lasts longer. Follow Dyanshine directions 
to make it go farther. 





TH 


DYANSHINE PASTE POLISH 
in the same fine quality as Liquid 


Dyonshine. 
Available in 
Military Brown, 
Russet Tan, Ox- 
blood, and Black. 



























YOUR HONOR ROLL 





valuable asd in 


Used for over a third of 2 ase 
, SS 
PUNTERS, 490 Loteyene 31. ton York, 2 mY. 





Your folks will be proud of this giftl LEA 
Send them a handsome U.S.M.C. Plaque 
with your name and unit or station in 18K 


gold letters. 


mounted on o 6x8” walnut shield exquisitely 
finished. Two lines of letters (18 letters to a 
line) free with each plaque, additional lines 
50¢ each. Delivery to you or your home 
gvoranteed. 

NAVY, SEABEE, and ARMY designs also 


STATIONERY 


This popular Morine Corps design in colors Ssevert a > 
: ” : gned letter ' 
is on a 3” convex, tornish-resistont plate yy =] —~ ¢ d 


Marines. Eight different 
letterhead designs » 
each box with 


THERNECK < 





available. Write for catalogue. 
ONLY $3.95 postpaid 





1) PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 7, WN. Y. 
Representatives wanted pA 
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illustrations of ‘ar 

Marines and cur- 

vacious gals on 

40 sheets. Also 
24 desi d 

LANDSEAIRE, bept. Ae BS [oe 


A -a $! per box 
Ad postage 


MONEY BACK IF NOT 
MORE THAN SATISFIED 


SPARLAND STATIONERY 


Dept. M, 603 Flynn Bidg.. Des Moines, lowa 
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WRITE NOW FOR FREE CATALOGS - WORLD'S 
LARGEST RECORD STOCK—Grand New Latest 
Records. Victor, Columbia, Decea, all ether makes. 
POPULAR—HILL BILLY—WESTERN—BOOGIE 
WOOGIE—WNOT jAZZ—SPIRITUALS — RACE 
AND PARTY RECORDS—FAMOUS ALBUMS. 
We ship recerds everywhere. Write TODAY. 


MAIL ORDER RECORD Co. 
570 NW. Gay, Balte. 2. Md. DEPT.L 
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we SEE 
“BOOKS REVIEWED” 


A new feature appearing 
monthly in 


The Leatherneck 


P.O. Box 1918, 
Washington 13 D. C. 





SOUND OFF (cont.) 


AN EX-CHAPLAIN SOUNDS OFF 
Sirs: 

Your magazine has given me 
many delightful moments of 
reading. Some of the articles I 
have thoroughly enjoyed. How- 
ever, I have an axe to grind 
about the April issue. The great- 
est religious feast in the entire 


Would there be something in 
The Leatherneck reminding 
the boys? . . . Hopefully, I turned 
page after page. Surely there will 
be something at the back of the 
book. Perhaps a picture of the 
Resurrection. 

Alas, the last three pages were 
devoted to a description of the 
questionable art of burlesque. 
The writer insisted that this 
business was a ritual which every 
good ex-Marine, his wife, his 
children and grandma must 
never miss. 

To add insult to injury, you 
paraded Joan Leslie in far from 
an Easter ensembie. You could 
have at least put a oo = 
rabbit ears on her head . 
know . . . toremind people oft the 
religious holiday. A slap on the 
wrist to you editors. 

I wonder how many Marines 
and ex-Marines went to church 
Easter Sunday. After all your 
promises when things were fily- 
ing! Yes, the spirit is willing, but 
the flesh is weak. 

Reverend A. L. Zachar 
Stone City, Ia. 


e@ We feel justly chas- 
tized. It does seem rather 
incongruous, we might 
even add grotesque, to 
have a story on bur- 
lesque where you might 
expect to find something 
on Easter. We will keep 
this in mind during the 
planning of next year’s 
Easter issue.— Ed. 


| iS ASHAMED 
OF MYSELF — 







SWEATING IT OUT 


I have only one gripe to voice 
about your magazine. It’s too 
blankety-blank long between 
issues. I received my latest copy 
this morning and two hours later 
I had read it from cover to cover, 
including advertisements. Now 
I have to sweat out another 
month before I get my next copy. 

I guess I need a new TS card. 

That’s a joke son, a joke that 


is. 
Ex-Corporal A. A. 
McMurrey, Jr. 
Houston, Tex. 


EX-MARINES PLAN REUNION 
Sirs 


How about a plug in some 
future edition of The Leather- 
neck for an attempt I am mak- 
ing to contact all members of the 
60th Reserve Officers’ Class 
which was graduated from Quan- 
tico, Va., in February, 1945? 

Many of us spoke at the time 
of graduation of the possibility 
ofgetting together periodically 
for a class reunion at some 
mutually agreeable time and 
place. I am attempting to organ- 
ize the first of these mectings but 
find myself stalled for lack of 
home addresses. 

Chances are, the same fellows 
who would be interested to the 
point of actually following 
through with an idea of this sort 
are faithful readers of their old 
contact — Leatherneck. 

My tentative plans would call 
for a mixed get-together at some 
centrally located summer resort 
or well known hotel with an 

organized program for two or 
Ged days; probably over a pop- 
ular week end such as July 4. It 
would give us a chance to swap 
yarns and relate our experiences 
of conversion to civilian life to 
date. In addition, we could match 
wits at a little bridge, swimming, 
golf; — a couple of good 
dinners with speakers from our 
own group, and enjoy ourselves 
with a dance. 

Any heip you can give in this 
matter will be deeply appre- 
ciated. John E. Mullen, Jr. 
249 E. 34th St. 

Erie, Pa. 


ARE WE MEN OR BOYS? 
Sirs: 

When we enlisted in the Ma- 
rine Corps we were considered 
men. At one time all Marines 
were considered men. They could 
drink together and have a good 
time. But things have changed. 
Only the men who are 21 years 
of age can drink in our slop- 
chute. 

What the h . . . are we con- 
sidered in the Marine Corps? 
Because we are under 21 years 
of age we are considered boys 
who still need their mother’s 
care. Well, if that’s the case, why 
not discharge us and let the men 
take over? Six dry Marines 
Oahu, T. H. 

* 2 ¢ 


Sirs: 

I would like to ask a question 
in Sound Off. I guess you can 
consider it a gripe. : 

Here on Midway you have to 
be 21 years old to buy beer, or 
even drink beer for that matter. 
Is this a set law on all Pacific 
bases? If it is, I can’t see that it 
is just in any way. 

If an 18 or 19-year-old has to 
do the work of a 21-year-old man, 
why does he not have the same 


@ Orders governing the 
sale of intoxicating bev - 
erages to minors are 
issued by the area com- 
manders Prohibiting 
the sale of intoxicants to 
men under 21 years of 
age is certainly not un- 
usual. Many Marines 
have found out that 
they can’t buy beer or 
whiskey in their own 
home states because 
they are under 21 — uni- 
form or no uniform. In 
the Corps, such things 
are done by order. On 
the outside, it’s state 
law.— Ed. 
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“OH, MY! 
iM 
GLAD 
MY 
SHOES 
ARE 
SHINED” 






_ know I can pass inspection 
with that good GRIFFIN shine 
on my shoes. You can't look 
your best without one, can 


you?” 


SHOE POLISH 





GRIFFIN 


THE GREATEST NAME 
IN SHOE POLISH 





SMOOTHING OUT THE RUFF 
Sirs: 

Although we are certain that 
you must have received many 
letters concerning a seemingly 
glaring mistake in the February 
issue of Leatherneck (a state- 
ment in an article entitled El 
Toro by Sergeant James Atlee 
Phillips that the Marine air sta- 
tion there is the largest per- 
manent Marine Corps air base 
— Ed.), we are voicing a request 
for retraction rather than in- 
flicting chastisement. We may be 
completely off the beam here 
at Cherry Point but it has 
always been our impression that 
**Ye Olde Promonotory”’ was the 
largest Marine air station in the 
world. And as far as we know it 
still is. We would like you to 
retract and smooth the ruff. 


PFC Mike Gould, 
Managing Editor 
The Winsock 
Cherry Point, N. C. 


@ Cherry Point IS the 
largest air station in the 
US. Following are some 
facts and figures sub- 
mutted by PFC Gould: 
*‘The Cherry Point sta- 
tion represents an 
$85,000,000 investment 
and covers some 11,155 
acres, 5000 acres cleared 
and grubbed for con- 
struction of 23 miles of 
drainage pipe, 20 miles 
of sewers, 26 miles of 
water mains, seven miles 
of steam distributing 
pipes, 20 miles of wires 
underground and eight 
miles overhead, 18 miles 
of telephone wires over - 
head and four miles 
underground, the equiv - 
alent of 27 miles of 
20-foot highways in the 
concrete aircraft park- 
ing area, and the equiv - 
alent of 242 miles of 20- 
foot highways in asphalt 
paving for runways, 
roads, streets and vehicle 
parking areas. Also there 
is a tremendous housing 
project and perhaps the 
largest officers’ club in 
the Corps in process of 
construction. At the 
peak of the building sea- 
son during the war there 
were 1800 permanent 
buildings and 2500 tem - 
porary buildings, many 
of the latter now also 
permanent structures.’’ 


We are doing your air 
station real justice on a 
Cherry Point article 
written by Sergeant 
Lucius F. Johnston. It 
appears in this issue. 
— Ed. 


THE Gi BILL OF RIGHTS 
Sirs: 

I would like a little informa- 
tion concerning benefits of the 
GI Bill. Under present condi- 
tions, a person discharged from 
the armed forces would receive 
full benefits for the total amount 
of time spent in service. But 
upon the termination of the 
national emergency, would the 
benefits of a present member of 
the armed forces end? 

Philip S. Cashman 
Cherry Point, N. C. 


@® Present regulations 
call for termination of 
GI benefits upon decila- 
ration of the end of the 
National Emergency. 
President Truman sev- 
eral months ago declared 
the cessation of hos- 
tilities for World War II. 
The official end of the 
war and end of the Na- 
tional Emergency, in 
that order, still have to 
be decreed by Congress. 
— Ed. 


CITATION FOR [WO JIMA 
Sirs: 

I have been out of the Marine 
Corps over a year and still enjoy 
reading The Leatherneck 

I would like to know what 
citation or citations I rate for 
Iwo Jima. I was with Company C, 
5th MT Battalion, Fifth Marine 
Division. On D-Day, a few of us 
were attached to the Twenty- 
eighth Marines as machine gun- 
ners. Later on in the campaign 
on the northern end of the island 
we were still with the Twenty- 
eighth. I understand that the 
assault troops were given the 
Presidential Unit Citation and 
supporting troops received the 
Navy Unit Citation. Do I rate 
both of them? 

Also, I would like an eight by 
ten picture of the Mt. Suribachi 
fiag raising. I was about 50 yards 
from it and haven’t been able to 
get a suitable picture for framing. 

Alexander Nack 
Orange, N. J. 


@® You rate only one 
citation, the PUC, for 
service with the Twenty - 
eighth Marines. The 
photographic section, 
Marine Corps Head- 
quarters, Arlington, Va., 
may be able to provide 
you witha picture of the 
Iwo Jima flag raising 
you mention. — Ed. 


FLYING THE COLORS 
Sirs: 

One of the best ways of settling 
an argument on military topics 
is through The Leatherneck. 
Here is our question: 

While a ship is underway, do 
Colors ever come down? 

I was seagoing for two years 
aboard the USS Franklin (air- 
craft carrier) and I know that 
our Colors never came down 
while underway. But to convince 
some of the guys who seem to 
disagree with me, let’s have the 
straight scoop. 

Was the Franklin listed the 
No. 1 ship for taking punishment 
and staying afloat? If she was, 
it’s a damn funny thing she 
didn’t receive the PUC. 

Ralph Mears 
FPO, San Francisco, Calif. 


@ Colors are flown night 
and day while a ship is 
underway. At anchor or 
in port they come down 
at sunset. Many carriers 
took unbelievable beat - 
ings and remained 
afloat. It is pretty dif- 
ficult to decide which 
stood up under the most 
punishment. The Frank- 
lin certainly absorbed its 
share. — Ed. 

TURN PAGE 


NEVER 


“Get the word!” 


Yes, some guys never “get the word.’ 
Yet there’s no excuse for any Marine 


passing up a chance like this: 


Here’s an opportunity to add to 
your educational qualifications through 
study with the Marine Corps Institute 
. . . at no cost to you. Specialized 
training helps pave the way for faster 
and a good job when 


promotion .. . 
you change to civvies. 


You study in your spare time—by 
the correspondence method—and pro- 


ceed as fast as you wish. 


Here are a few of the courses 
you may study 
Accoustency—C. P. A. 
Aeronautical Engr. 





Automobile Operetiag — 
Aviation Mech Servicing 
keeping Reading Shop 
Civil Engineering Blueprints 
Diese! Engines Refrigeration 
Drawing Stenographic — 
High School Subjects Secretarial 
LANGUAGES—French— Surveying and 
Good English— ing 
Spanish Toolmaking 
Machine Shop WELDING—Ges 
Mathematics and Electric 


For enrolment application blanks and 
full information, write now te — 


ou! 
Seranton, Pa., 


that 1.C.S. dedicates the abeve message. 





Practical Electrician 
RADIO — Genera! — 
roti 


INSTITUTE 
Merine Berracks, Washington, D.C. 


NOTE: Since the Marine Corps institute was first 
founded, the International Correspondence Schools of 

have had the privilege of supplying the 
institute and Marines with certain lesson texts and 
services. It is te the Institute and the Marine Corps 
































































SINCE 1918 


A.M. BOLOGNESE 
and SONS 


TAILOR AND 
HABERDASHER 


QUANTICO, VA. 


Why take a chance? 


PASTEURIZED 
MILK 
is safe milk 


Delivery in Quantico, Virginia, by 


FARMERS CREAMERY CO., Inc. 


FREDERICKSBURG, VIRGINIA 


FLORSHEIM SHOES 







































|. GOLDBERG & CO. 


Outfitters to Marines for 26 Years 


@ Complete Stock 

of Uniforms, Caps 

and Accessories 
Write for FREE Catalog 


429 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 
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COMPETITION FOR DEGREES 





Today the accent is on education and training. Begin now to 
get the knowledge and training that will qualify you for better 
jobs and promotions. There are 158 MCI Courses available to 
you FREE OF CHARGE. Select your course from the list 
below and mail the coupon TODAG ! 


HIGHSCHOOL COURSES 


English: Grammar; Literature 


Mathematics: General through Trigonometry 


General Science 


Biology; Physiology; Chemistry; Physics 


Physical Geography; Geology 


General Business; Bookkeeping; Economics 


Typewriting; Shorthand; Business Law 


COLLEGE COURSES 


Freshman English 


Literature: American, English; European 


Creative Writing; Journalism 


Radio Speaking and Writing 


Mathematics: Algebra through Calculus 


Geology: Physical; Military 
Physical Science Survey 


Accounting; Auditing; Business Law 
Salesmanship; Industrial Management 
Latin American Geography; History 

Principles of Surveying 


Selling, Advertising, Merchandising 
Secretarial Office Practice 

Busi Correspondence 

Spanish; French 

History: Ancient; World; Modern; American 
American Governmen: 

Geography: Commercial; World 








Human Geography of Japan; Asia 

The Pacific World 

Russia's Lands and Peoples 

Spanish, French 

Psychology; Anthropology 

History of Architecture 

Air Navigation; Meteorology 

Engineering: Civil, Highway; Mechanical; 
Electrical 

Surveying and Mapping 





TECHNICAL COURSES ARE AVAILABLE in the following fields: Automotive; Avia- 
tion, Diesel; Architecture; Electricity; Radio; Refrigeration; Machine Shop; Plastics; 
Building Trades. See your MCI Handbook for complete course descriptions 


SPECIAL COURSES 


Photography 

Industrial Chemistry 

Post Exchange Accounting 
Mathematics Refresher 


Modern Criminal Investigation 
Fingerprint Operator 
Classification of Fingerprints 
Latent Fingerprints 





Good English Prison Work 
Spelling Plant Security 
FROM 
(RANK) ARS) NAME) INITIAL) {LAST NAME) {SERIAL NO.) 





(ORGANIZATION) 


(U.S.M.C. ADDRESS) 





(HIGHEST EDUCATION COMPLETED, AND NAME & ADDRESS OF SCHOOL) 


PLEASE ENROLL ME IN 


SEND MCI HANDBOOK 





COMPLETE HIGH SCHOOL 
PREPARE FOR COLLEGE 


PREPARE FOR A BETTER JOB Cj 
INCREASE MY KNOWLEDGE C) 


MARINE CORPS INSTITUTE 


M.B. 8TH & EYE STS., S.E., WASHINGTON 25, D.C. NAVY NO. 128, F.P.O., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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SOUND OFF (cont.) 

THE CORPS’ LAST LANDING 
Sirs: 

I would like to know if the 
assault landing on Kume Shima 
just off the coast of Okinawa 
was the last landing made by 
US Marines before the Japanese 
surrendered. 

The landing took place cither 
on the 27th or the 29th of June, 
1945. The boys who participated 
in it were a company of each of 
the following outfits, if I re- 
member correctly: 

First Reconnaissance Bat- 
talion, Seventh Regiment, First 
Division; 8th Amphibious Trac- 
tor Battalion; a platoon from 
the 2nd Armored Amphibious 
Tractor Battalion and part of 
some Army medical unit. 

There were few casualties and 
little opposition and the whole 


affair doesn’t deserve fanfare, — 


except that it was, I believe, the 
last of a long line of successful 
operations pulled off by the 
Corps in the vast Pacific. 

An ex-Marine 
New York, N.Y. 


@®On the morning of 
June 26, 1945, the fol- 
lowing Marine Corps 
units landed on Kume 
Shima, Ryuku Retto: 

Amphibious Recon- 
naissance Battalion, 
FMF, PAC; Company A, 
Ist Battalion, Seventh 
Marines; a detachment 
of the 8th Amphibian 
Tractor Battalion, and 
a Naval Gun Fire Shore 
Liaison Team. 

There was no enemy 
opposition, no enemy 
contacts and no casual- 
ties in the landing. The 
island was declared se- 
cured as of 1800 June 30, 
1945 

Official records on file 
in the Historical Section 
archives at MC Head- 
quarters indicate that 
this landing was the last 
operation made by 
Marine Corps units dur- 
ing the period of hos- 
tilities with Japan.—Ed. 


MORE ABOUT PARAMARINES 
Sirs: 

I am forced to write to Sound 
Off to clear up the Paramarine 
situation. As a member of the 
lst Battalion, I can tell you what 
combat they were in. 

The ist Battalion landed on 
Gavutu, BSI, at 1200, August 7, 
1942, and was there three days. 
The paratroops did not attempt 
a landing on Tanambogo as 
stated by Sergeant Ravell in the 
February Leatherneck. The 
attempted landing on Tanam- 
bogo, on the night of August 7, 
was made by one company of 
the Second Regiment led by a 
Captain Crane. 

The ist Battalion (Para- 
marines) moved to Tulagi from 
Gavutu after Tulagi was secured 
by the Raiders and part of the 
Second Regiment. On September 
1, we moved to Guadalcanal 
where the battalion took part in 
the raid on Tasamboko with the 
First Raiders, and the battle of 
Bloody Ridge which took place 
September 13. The Ist Battalion 
left Guadalcanal September 18, 
1942, after the arrival of the 
Seventh Marines. 

After that the lst Parachute 
Battalion took part in the occu- 
pation of Vella La Vella, where 
it saw no ground action but un- 


derwent numerous air raids. 
From there the battalion went 
to Bougainville where it saw one 
full-scale action and many 
patrols. 

The 2nd Parachute Battalion 
saw action on Vella La Vella and 
Choissell; the 3rd Battalion saw 
action at Vella La Vella and 
Bougainville. It was the 3rd and 
not the Ist which was on “‘Hill 
1000” at Bougainville. 

W. R. Hyatt, Jr., CPHM 
USS Chimaera 


COLONEL JIM 1S LIKE THAT 
Sirs: 

I was reading an article in the 
April issue of the Leatherneck 
about Lieutenant Colonel Henry 
P. (Jim) Crowe, USMC. The 
part that I can’t understand is 
how did he help his father build 
the house he was born in? 

That must have been a super- 
sonic job. 

Pvt. J. A. Bearden 
El Toro, Calif. 


@ Call it supersonic or 
anything else you like. 
If Colonel Crowe said he 
did it, he did it.— Ed. 





Sirs: 

That “Future Civilian” who 
wrote the piece “Where Is The 
Chaplain?’”’, March Sound Off, 
must be rocky. These boot 
NCOs he talks about are far 
superior to some of the Old 
Corps noncoms in intelligence, 
both military and general. That 
guy doesn’t need a chaplain, he 
needs a Section 8. 

Please print this and let that 
eightball know how we feel on 
such matters. 

PFC Maurice A. LeBas 
Guam, M. I. 


SEABAG-SEATED DUNGAREES 
Sirs: 

I've been brooding for a long 
time now and since my last 
clothing survey I can’t resist 
It’s just this: the Corps seems 
to be suffering from an excess 
supply of seabags. What I mean 
are these modified seabag-seated 
dungarees. Can anyone give me 
one good reason for them? Five 
dollars says they can’t. 

Could be that the extra cloth 
keeps us warm, but that is out 
of place here? Pockets and more 
pockets. I’m afraid to put any- 
thing in them for fear of getting 
my discharge before I can find 
it again. 

They are not only a big waste 
of cloth, but hot, bulky and gen- 
erally impractical. 

This is my first gumbeat to 
Sound Off. Here’s hoping hun- 
dreds of Marines I know agree 
with me and stand up and beat 
their chops too. 

Corporal E. A. McDermott 
Guam, M. I. 


@ The saddle bag pocket 
on the rear of the new 
dungaree trousers have 
many uses. For example, 
a certain DI we used to 
know had his boots fill 
them full of sand. It 
helped to keep them in 
their place, he said. We 
agree that it is a most 
uncomfortable place to 
carry one’s extra gear, 
and sand, too. — Ed. 
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HOWITZER BATTALION AWARDS 
Sirs: 

As a former member of the 
Sth 155-mm. Howitzer Bat- 
talion, I'd like to know if our 
outfit rates the same citations 
and campaign bars as those 
awarded the Army for the battle 
of Leyte, P.I. If so, what are 
they? 

Members of our organization 
were handed letters of commen- 
dation which had to be approved 
by Army headquarters. Will we 
ever hear any more about them? 

Looking forward to getting 
the dope in your next issue. 


An ex-Marine 
Paterson, N. J. 


@ Members of the Fifth 
Separate 155-mm. How- 
itzer Battalion, FMF, 
Pacific, were awarded a 
Letter of Commenda- 
tion by the Command- 
ing General, FMF PAC, 
for their participation 
in the Leyte operation. 
Records do not show 
that the organization 
received any Army 
award. 

Personnel participat - 
ing in the Leyte cam- 
Ppaign are entitled to the 
Asiatic-Pacific Cam- 
paign Medal with one 
bronze star. They are 
also entitled to the 
Philippine Liberation 
Ribbon provided they 
were in the initial land- 
ing on Leyte and ad- 
joining islands 17 to 20 
October, 1944; partici- 
pated in any engage- 
ment against the enemy 
during the campaign, or 
if they served in the 
Philippine Islands or on 
ships in Philippine 
waters for not less than 
30 days during the 
period from 17 October, 
1944, to 3 September, 
1945. Individuals eligible 
under any two of the 
foregoing provisions are 
authorized to wear one 
bronze star upon the 
ribbon, and those elig- 
ible under all three of 
the provisions are au- 
thorized to wear two 
bronze stars.— Ed. 


THE ALLIGATOR IS EXTINCT 

Sirs: 
In your article, “Destination 
Arctic,” January issue, you 
printed two pictures of LVTs. 
Under one of these, the caption 
called the LVT an “Alligator,” 
which is wrong. 

The term “Alligator” was ap- 
plied to the old LVT I, the 
original Amtrac used by the 
Corps and designed by Donald 
Robeling in Dunedin, Fla. 

The later model Amtracs are 
still being erroneously called 
“‘Alligators,”” the LVT mode! II 
(cargo) and model IV (ramp) 
and “A” models are Food Ma- 
chinery Corporation designed 
and called “‘Buffalos."’ 

The latest model, the LVT 
III, built by Borg Warner, is 
practically the only type in op- 
eration except the “A's.” They 
have been named “Beach Bus- 
ters” by the manufacturers. 

The LVT III first hit combat 

on Okinawa. Practically all the 
Alligators had been scrapped by 
that time. 
- The LVTs in your article were 
either IIIs or IVs. The photo- 
graphs were not clear enough for 
me to distinguish the difference, 
but in either case, they are not 
Alligators. 

First Lieutenant Tom L. Ellis 
Parris Island, S. C. 


@ We bow before your 
comprehensive know!l- 
edge of the Alligator. 
You are certainly well 
informed.— Ed. 


PUC FOR MAG 33 
Sirs: 

I understand that MAG 33, 
Second Wing, has been cited for 
its actions in the Okinawa cam- 
paign. Is this correct? What 
ribbons, etc., do members of the 
original outfit rate? 

“Ship’’ McClosky 
Cherry Point, N. C. 


® Marine Aircraft Group 
33 was included in the 
Presidential Unit Cita- 
tion awarded the Second 
Marine Aircraft Wing 
for outstanding service 
in the Okinawa Shima 
and the Ryukus cam- 
paign April 4, to July 
14, 1945. It is impossible 
to determine the awards 
to which original mem- 
bers of MAG 33 are en- 
titled inasmuch as each 
individual case must be 
checked.— Ed. 
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MARINE ROLL CALL 


The bugle has sounded its early 
dawn call, 

The clear notes of reveille so loved 
by us all; 

We roll from our sacks with our 
typical cheer, 

And gaze ‘round the barracks to 
see who is here 


Starvetski, Tarkowski, Dembowski, 


Czyzewski, 

Baranski, Ratowski, Stolofski and 
Shinski, 

Przybilski, Walizewski, Vitasinski's 
here too, 


And Shonski and Minski who are 
still rather new 


We dash from the squad-room ad 
justing our caps, 

And fall into ranks with our usual 
snap: 

The sergeant starts calling the 
names from the roll, 

Just booming them out like a funeral 
bell's toll 


“Hannagin, Donovan, Harrigan, 


Mulligan, 

Kerrigan, Flannagan, Galligan, Sul 
livan, 

Madigan, Halligan one man's 
not here! 


That confounded Hooligan’s still 
tanked up with beer!" 


He scribbles a word in his little 
black book, 

A note which turned Hooligan o'er 
to the cook; 

He gives a glare as a warning to all, 

Then continues the roll in his soft 
southern draw! 

Fiorini, Calguri, Pratesi, Alber 

tazzZi, 

Angotti, Sorrenti, Ghiselli, Cam 
pozzi, 

Guardini, Marriotti, Kraettli, Mar 
tocc, 

Bartoni, Silveri, Cornetti and Bigi.’ 


He pauses a moment ‘cause his 
tonsils need rest, 

And pulls out a ‘kerchief and mops 
off the sweat, 

He quietly sighs and commences 
again, 

Our tough old top sergeant who 
never complains 


‘O'Toole, O'Malley, O Rourke 


O'Shea, 

O'Doud, O'Driscoll, O'Doul and 
O'Day, 

O'Reilly, O’Conne}l],O’Shaunnessy, 
O'Dell, 

O'Donnell, O'Neil (gasp oh 
hell!” 


rhe sweat's pouring down from the 
poor sergeant’s brow, 

And his throat is so sore that he'll 
not eat much chow, 

But grimly he gathers what's left 
of his voice, 

And continues the duty that's not 
ot his choice 


Barteshevich, Jermalowich, Fili 
povich, Krunglevich, 

Franciscovich, Vuconovich, Pola 

skivich, Melovich 

He rolis his eyes, he's gotta switch, 

Cause he doesn't know now just 
which “vich"’ is which 

H. L. Veale 


NIGHT ON THE BOAT DECK 


I climbed the ladder topside 

For a breath of air tonight 

Below, the ports were closed, 

The blackout curtains drawn 

Troops sweltered in the heat, 

Sweat beading their foreheads 

As they bent over cribbage boards 

Shuffling limp cards in the holds 

And exchanging the latest scuttle- 
butt. 


But topside on the boat deck 

All was dark and cool. 

A fresh breeze blew from the north 

And hit my face 

While the Kota Baru rolled easily 
westward 

I lay flat on my back in a life raft 

And gazed at the speckled sky. 

The black smokestack seemed to 
reel 

Among the stars as they stretched 

From Kwajalein behind us 

Across the rim of the ocean. 

Idly I traced the Southern Cross, 

Ursa Major, Polaris, Orion, 

And the others 

Then some vague remembrance 

That the stars provoked 

Stirred within my mind. . 

I remembered hunting wild pigs 

Deep in the bush of New Zealand. 

How we came to a dark tunne! 

Cut beneath the mountains 

And stumbled deep into the damp 

And dripping darkness. 

When our eyes accustomed to the 
gloom 

There appeared at last above us 

A solarium in miniature, 

Twinkling lights in myriad num- 
bers 

Just overhead 

I struck a match. 

The feeble yellow glare pushed back 
the jet curtain 

Tq reveal glow worms hanging all 
about 

Upon the clammy walls, 

Foul grey strands 

The sickly color of decaying flesh, 

Like small stalactites everywhere 


And so I lay there in the life raft 

On the boat deck and I thought, 

I have seen this vast unknowable 
cosmos here above me, 

This illimitable universe of im- 
penetrable mystery 

Duplicated 

In a dank cavern 

In a faraway land 

In the dangling tails of worms! 

Then I sat and watched a star fall 

And wondered more about it 


~~ CAPT. EARL J. WILSON 


Pacific 





YOU NEVER CAN TELL 


Oh, hark to the story of Percy A. 
Pest, 
Who was homely and small with 
no hair on his chest. 
Though he craved for a pal, there 
were none to be found 
Who would tolerate dragging poor 
Percy around. 
His model was “Wolfie” athletic 
and tall, 
And handsome and witty a hero 
to all. 
Poor Percy would worship and how 
it did gall 
He'd never be handsome, or witty, 
or tall! 
Then, one night the cry “‘Fire”’ rose 
high in the air, 
From the barracks dashed ‘*Wolfie”’ 
while mouthing a prayer: 
But Percy, the “weakling” they all 
used to pan 
Was helping out calmly his twenty- 
first man! 
Which is all meant to show us 
If we would be wise 
We won't judge a man 
By his face or his size! 
M. E. Baker 


UNIFORM LAMENT 


In straight hair or curls 
Their appearance is similar: 
Of a dozen GIrls 

At least six look familiar. 


—PFC LEE R. HAYMAN 
East Cleveland, Ohio 





EAGLE, GLOBE AND 
ANCHOR 


Yes, mates, I sometimes hanker 

For the eagle, globe and anchér, 

That I used to wear so proudly on 
my blouse: 

And I miss the spit-shined shoes 

And the knife-edge-creased dress 
blues, 

And I miss the good old pay day 
night carouse. 

But I'll not go back again 

Cause my hair is growing thin, 

And I guess I'm not the man I 
used to be 

Now a full field marching pack 

Would come near to break my back: 

So I reckon that the Corps’s nc 
place for me 

Yes, I'm getting thin and bent 

And could no longer do my stint, 

Though I'll always do the very best 


I can . 

But though my fighting days are 
over 

And they've turned me out to 
clover, 


You never take the Corps from 
out the man. 
Homer Hunter Henry 


NIGHT FLIGHT 


When Night has dropped its ebon 
veil 

And all around the stars punch 
through, 

The world stirs in its God-cocoon 

And lights come on like man-made 
dew. 


The motor sings its anvil song. 

The pjlot sighs, looks ——- looks again 

To see a world frost-rimmed with 
light, 

Light born in the minds of men. 


Lost cities ——- golden cities, 
Ancient cities of the great god Inca. 
Light coin, golden coin, 

Bright coin for the mint of Midas. 
These I have seen and more — 
The world held down by a street- 

light stapler, 
Brush fire like an ugly sore. 


The plane has shed its daily care 
And flits along on star-built wing, 
While pilot sees man vie with God 
And listens to an angel sing 


The song must reach its destined 
close. 

Beauty must fade, and fade again. 

The pilot's mind cools, swings once 
more 

Down, and back to the realm of 
men. 

— 1ST LT. RICHARD F. HALE 


Killed At Okinawa 


MY DEVOTION 


I nursed you through the bitter 
days 

When hope alone persisted: 

Showed my love a thousand ways -—- 

No other love existed. 


Though privacy was never mine 
My court I proudly paid. 
I gently held your form divine 
As eyes of others strayed. 


Each morning at your sacred throne 
I worshipped with delight, 

To find you had more lovely grown 
Through the enchanting night. 


Oh little tuft of fuzz and hair 

That does my lip adorn, 

Someday I'll find a mustache there 
And not this fluff forlorn. 


— MAJOR JOHN E. ESTABROOK 
Cherry Point, N. C. 





THE PRINTED POINTER 


A weapon of war, 
Unmentioned before, 
That voices and argues and glowers, 
Are papers and mags 
Which follow wars’ jags 
And could aptly be termed Blame- 
Throwers. 
— PFC. LEE R. HAYMAN 
East Cleveland, O. END 
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THE ISLAND WAR. By Major 
Frank O. Hough. Philadelphia and 
New York: J. P. Lippincott Com- 
pany. $5.00. 


OMPILED from official reports and secret 

and confidential Marine Corps documents, 

this is a very readable account of the 
Marines’ island war from Wake to Okinawa. It 
is probably the most complete history yet written 
of the Corps’ part in World War II. 

Major Hough opens his interesting report with 
a chapter on the mission of the Marines. In it 
he shows how, because they had so diligently 
developed amphibious tactics, the Marines were 
employed by the Joint Chiefs of Staff for the 
sort of fighting required by the war in thé Pacific. 

The story of each succeeding campaign is then 
told by answering the “‘why’s” and “‘how’s” — 
why the Corps was assigned each mission, and 
how it accomplished it so successfully. In ex- 
plaining the latter, Major Hough not only reveals 
our own strategy to the layman, but gives a keen 
analysis of Japanese tactics and weaknesses. 

Based as it is on cold, multitudinous facts 
this could very easily have turned into what, 
for the average reader, might have been nothing 
more than a dry, unofficial military report. Major 
Hough avoided this by his highly entertaining 
style of writing and by the use of interesting 
incidents and hitherto unpublicized stories, such 
as the important part played by the Marine 
Corps in General MacArthur’s reconquest of the 
Philippines. 

This book is highly recommended, both for 
its entertainment and its reference values, to all 
Marines and former Marines who would augment 
their knowledge of the part played by the Marine 
Corps in the Pacific War.—W.F.K. 





TALES OF THE SOUTH PA- 
CIFIC. By James A. Michener. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 


$3.00. 


“AR afield from the usual run of “‘ blood and 
guts” stories of World War II, this book 
portrays a phase of the fighting that has been 
virtually neglected by war writers. Serving in 
the capacity of trouble shooter in aviation main- 
tenance, and later as senior historical officer for 
the area stretching from New Guinea to Tahiti, 
author Michener traveled to 49 different South 
Pacific islands in gathering authoritative back- 
ground material for his highly interesting yarns. 
Though the reader may have considerable 
difficulty in separating fact from fiction, he will 


realize that the author, with tongue in cheek, 
has patterned his characters from specific indi- 
viduals. Through the medium of 19 individual 
yarns, Michener introduces us to some greatly 
bewildered characters whom we first meet as 
principals of a particular story, and later as 
background for other slightly dissimilar tales. 

The first of these concerns Flight Lieutenant 
Grant of the Royal New Zealand Air Force, 
difficult to like but always respected, who por- 
trays the feelings of all New Zealanders during 
their darkest hour, when only prayers and a few 
patrol outposts protected their homeland from 
the rapidly advancing Japanese. Powerful human 
drama completely envelopes the tiny group of 
Americans sharing Grant’s outpost, and brings 
with it the first full realization of the hell that 
is war. 

No one will ever forget our first big victory on 
Guadalcanal, but little is ever mentioned of the 
preparatory work necessary to establish supply 
lines from Australia and New Zealand. To Tony 
Fry, individualist extraordinary, fell the task of 
converting one of the countless Pacific specks of 
land into a highly vital airfield. Old Teta Chris- 
tian, granddaughter of mutineer Fletcher Chris- 
tian, and self-styled ruler of the living descen- 
dants of the Bounty, turns routine into tragedy 
as her beloved pine trees are felled to make 
room for the necessary runway. 


Probably the outstanding tale of all is ‘‘Fo’ 
Dolla’,’”’ the story of Bloody Mary, a toothless 
Tonkinese hag who, in her own little island black 
market, manages a tidy profit by selling grass 
skirts, shrunken heads and sea-shell necklaces to 
Marines and sailors. Expanding her operations 
to the proportions of a matrimonial agency, she 
almost succeeds in luring a Marine into marriage 
with her lovely daughter, Liat. But the passionate 
courtship of Cable, the Marint, and Liat ends 
as Cable sails off to battle and Liat conveniently 
marries a Jecherous old French planter. 

“The Cave” is a highly interesting account of 
the now famous PT Boat squadrons. Their ad- 
ventures are seen through the eyes of the crews 
themselves, and you run the gamut of their emo- 
tions, from humorous optimism to the depths of 
despair. Here also you meet, via radio, the 
Remittance Man who fought his war in the Jap’s 
back yard as a Coastwatcher, passing on his 
information to the Americans. 

No less interesting is the story of just plain 
Joe who was determined that the islands would 
not get him like it had so many others. “‘ What it 
was, Joe never stopped to say. It was the heebie- 
jeebies or the screaming meemies. It was rock- 
jolly, or island-happy, or GI fever, or the purple 
moo-moo.”” Despite his strong convictions, Joe 
is only saved from a complete crackup by Luther 
Billis, the big fat and brown Seabee with the 





gold ring in his left ear and the several. bracelets 
on his arm. 

There are other stories, of island romances; of 
lonely nurses and men desperate in their conflict 
between temptation and thoughts of their be- 
loved at home: and of a thirsty pilot, scouring 
the islands for beer in a beat-up plane. The book 
is chock full of human drama. If you prefer 
dull and unemotional reading, steer clear of it. 

—R. A. C. 





THE AERODROME. By Rex 
Warner. Philadelphia and New York: 
J. B. Lippincott Company. $2.00. 


HIS is a novel which, finished in London 

during the blitz, was conceived by the 
author during a period of great foreboding. It 
concerns two worlds experienced by the principal 
character, known only as Roy. One of these, the 
unorganized, muddled and sensual Village, is 
quite obviously representative of a loosely-run 
democracy. The other, the cruelly conipetent 
Aerodrome, with its murderous Air Vice-Marshal 
can be nothing more than a fictional counterpart 
of autocracy in action. Both are ugly situations, 
deftly drawn by the English-born author. 

As the story opens, we find Roy of the Village 
in the process of celebrating his 21st birthday. 
Lying face down in the mud, terribly drunk and 
badly bewildered, he tries to accept the new 
knowledge that the two devoted people he has 
known as “mother” and ‘father’ are not his 
parents. In the course of the same evening, good 
friends turn out to be much less than the people 
he had thought them to be. Amidst the confusion 
of his remaining world he is told that the girl he 
has married is his own sister. 

Roy drifts away from the Village life, and 
enters the service of the air force. During his first 
weeks of training at the Aerodrome he learns to 
know a little about the Air Vice-Marshal, the 
powerful figure who has methodically taken over 
command of the Village. A cool, commanding 
character, the Air Vice-Marshal had prescribed 
strict rules for his men; rules which included com- 
plete alienation from their past. 

Roy, whose Village life had brought him so 
much disappointment, believes his separation from 
the past is complete. He achieves a position of 
distinction as secretary to the Air Vice-Marshal. 
His life is the efficient life of the automaton, dis- 
ciplined and made-to-order. But, then, in spite of 
the admiration and respect he feels for the Air 
Vice-Marshal, Roy soon finds it impossible to 
ignore the deception and murder countenanced 
by the power-hungry people in control of the 
Aerodrome and the Village itself. 

The opposing forces and swiftly moving drama, 
so vividly portrayed throughout, make a fresh 
and original narrative. The ending is a happy one. 
Mr. Warner causes the little Village to triumph 
over the Aerodrome. —— kK. 
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The following pages contain a list of books 
especially selected from the catalogues 
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guide for those interested in good reading. 
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Order books by number using form on page 61. 


Semper Fidelis 


N anthology of stories, sketches 
and photographs — all by com- 

bat correspondents of the Marine 
Corps — vividly portraying the part 
the Corps played in the Pacific War. 


$3.50 


American Sea Power 
Since 1775 


Edited by Allan Westcott 


HISTORY of fighting ships, 
manned by fighting men, and 
the battles they fought. 


$5.00 


Tales of the 
South Pacific 


By James A. Michener 


N American naval officer, a fre- 
quent traveler through the 
Pacific Islands, tells fast-moving 
yarns of the men and women who 
fought the war in that area. 


$3.00 


The Vixens 


By Frank Yerby 


NOTHER from the pen of the 
author of “The Foxes Of Har- 


$2.75 


row 





The Big Yankee 


By Michael Blankfort 


HE life of Carlson of the Raiders. 
You have heard about him, 
and now you can read about him. 







$4.00 


The 
Fourth 
Marine 

Division 
in World 
War II 


TS features include letters from 
the commanding generals, 
medal of honor winners, a com- 
plete history, list of casualties, 


etc. 


Three Days 


$5.00 


By Stephen Longstreet 


HE picture of a battle 


— one of 


lasting memory — the view of 


Gettysburg. 


$2.75 





Born to Fight 
By Ralph B. Jordan 


HE life of Admiral Halsey, famed 
wartime commander of the 
Third Fleet. 


$2.00 


Combat Correspondent 
By Jim Lucas 


HE first book to come from 

the Marines’ special Corps of 
fighting writers who reported on the 
battles in which they fought. 


$2.50 


Rhubarb 
By H. Allen Smith 


HE biographer of zanies has 
created a cat who inherited a 
million dollars and a baseball team. 


$2.00 


The Wild Yazoo 
By John Myers Myers 


LD NATCHEZ with its lawless, 

boisterous, wenching life is 

colorfully depicted, moving at a pace 
that makes it superb reading. 


$3.00 
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MILITARY BOOKS 





THE WORLD'S MILITARY HISTORY $3.50 


By Brig. Gen. W. A. Mitchell. Military successes and failures 
from 1500 B.C. to 1918 A.D. An invaluable reference book. 


HISTORY OF WORLD WAR Ii $5.00 
By Francis T. Miller. Complete history including signed state- 

ments by the leaders of the forces. 

A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 

MARINE CORPS $5.00 


By Col. Clyde H. Metcalf. A book containing 584 pages, 
including illustrations, that offer the complete history of the 
Corps from Tun Tavern to the battles of World Wor | and 
the years that followed. 


THE NAVY'S AIR WAR $3.50 


Edited by A. R. Buchannon. Contains 32 pages of photo- 
graphs. The authentic and official story of naval aviation in 
World War i. 


BETIO BEACHHEAD $2.50 
U. S. Marines’ own story of the battle for Tarawa, complete 

with 72 pages of official photographs. 

UNCOMMON VALOR $3.00 


By Six Morine Combat Correspondents. A history of each 
of the Six Marine Divisions which fought in the Pacific. 


YOUR MARINE CORPS IN 
WORLD WAR Ii $4.50 


A tribute to the Marines of World War Il in pictures. Leather- 
ette cover. 


BATTLE STATIONS $3.95 


Told by the admirals of the Fleet and the generals of the 
Marine Corps. Over 500 pictures help to tell the story of naval 
action from Pearl Harbor to the treaty-signing in Tokyo Bay. 


THE U.S. MARINES ON IWO JIMA $3.50 


By Five Marine Correspondents. Official, complete story of 
Marines on Iwo Jima. Recital of the exploits of individuals, 
names of those killed, photographs, etc. 


AND A FEW MARINES $3.00 


By Col. John W. Thomason, Jr. Here are undoubtedly some 
of the best stories ever written about Marines. 


INTO THE VALLEY $1.00 
By John Hersey. A skirmish of the Morines on Guadalcanal. 


PELELIU LANDING $2.00 


By Tom Lea. A personal account of the campaign at Peleliu, 
with generous illustrations by the author. 


OPERATION LIFE LINE $5.00 
By James Lee and Joe Rosenthal. The story of the Noval Air 

Trensport Service. 

OPERATION CROSSROADS $2.00 


Foreword by Admiral Blandy. Official pictorial record and 
report of the operation that captured the interest of the entire 
world. 


THINK IT OVER MATE $1.25 


By Low Givvin. “Rocks and Shoals” written to be understood 
by any enlisted man. 


NEW DRILL REGULATIONS $1.00 


United States Army. A complete guide to the enlisted men 
of the lower ranks. 


MODERN JUDO $5.00 


By Charles Yerkow. New revised edition bound in two vol- 
umes. A complete manual of close combat. 


DO OR DIE $1.00 


By Col. A. J. D. Biddle. A manual on individual combat. The 
best methods of attack and defense in bayonet, knife-fighting 
du jitsu and boxing. 


AMMUNITION $5.00 
By Melvin M. Johnson, Jr, and Chorles T. Haven. Its history, 

development and use. 1600-1943. .22 BB Cap to 40-mm. shell. 

BASIC MANUAL OF MILITARY 

SMALL ARMS $5.00 
By W. H. B. Smith. Contains information and pictures of 

arms from all parts of the world. 

AUTOMATIC ARMS $5.00 
By Melvin M. Johnson, Jr. and Charles T. Hoven. Their his- 

tory, development and use. 

RIFLES AND MACHINE GUNS $5.00 


By Melvin M. Johnson Jr. A modern handbook of infantry 
and aircraft arms. 








SPORTS 





FICTION 





THE BOSTON RED SOX............ $3.00 
ESQUIRE’S FIRST SPORTS READER... $2.75 
THE NEW YORK YANKEES.......... $3.00 
THE BROOKLYN DODGERS......... $3.00 
THE ST. LOUIS CARDINALS......... $2.75 
DON'T BRING THAT UP............ $2.50 
SE WN bho vccccccccéasess $2.75 


GREAT AMERICAN SPORTS STORIES $3.00 
OUTDOORS GUIDE................. $2.00 


GAMES 


MacDOUGAL ON DICE AND CARDS $1.00 


Modern rules, odds, hints, and warnings for Craps, Poker, 
Gin Rummy and Black Jack. 


OSWALD JACOBY ON POKER $1.50 
How to play a winning game. 
THE COMPLETE CARD PLAYER $3.75 


By. Albert A. Ostrow. Authoritative, comprehensive and up- 
to-date. 


THE AERODROME 


By Rex Warner. A novel of the future, of what might and 
could happen to an English village, and its men and women. 


THE FOXES OF HARROW $3.00 


By Frank Yerby. Stephen Fox gambled a pearl stick-pin for 
the dream of power — and won. This story is charged with 
blood and fire, with strife and warfore and the dash of races. 


LYDIA BAILEY $3.00 


By Kenneth Roberts. First new book in six years by one of 
America’s foremost historical novelist. 


NEW ORLEANS WOMAN $2.75 


By Harnett T. Kane. A fiery biography of the most hated 
woman in New Orleans — and the loveliest. 


PAVILION OF WOMEN $3.00 


By Pearl S. Buck. A book of China, a Chinese monarch, her 
loves and her family. 


HOLDFAST GAINES $3.00 


By Odell Shepard and Willard Shepard. A book which will 
hold its place in the classic fiction of our nation. 


FOREVER AMBER $3.00 


By Kathleen Winsor. An all-time best seller. Soon you will 
see it on the screen. 


THE SALEM FRIGATE $3.00 


By John Jennings. The story of the frigate Essex and two 
young men whose lives and loves were linked with her fabvlous 
career. 


BY VALOUR & ARMS $1.49 


By James Street. A forceful combination of 1 e and 
adventure amidst the battle for Vicksburg. History ds it hap- 
pened. 


BACHELOR'S QUARTERS $3.00 


Contains 764 pages of short stories contributed by numerous 
outhors. 


THE BOUNTY TRILOGY $1.98 

By Charles Nordhoff and James N. Hall. Three great stories 
of the sea. “Mutiny on the Bounty,” “Men Against the Sea” and 
“Pitcairn's Island.” 


$2.50 











HOYLE’S BOOK OF GAMES 1.00 
New enlarged edition, complete and authoritative. : NOVELS OF MYSTERY FROM THE 
VICTORIAN AGE $3.95 
Selected by Maurice Richordson. Four thrillers in all by Collins, 
CO M | he Fanu, Stevenson and one anonymous author. 
GREAT TALES OF TERROR AND 
Ns en chebascendeetnns $1.00 THE SUPERNATURAL $2.95 
The ry te hair-raising collection of ghost stories 
THE WOLF... .......- ee eeeeeeeeees $1.00 and Prvgcge. 0 Fifty-two police of uae writing. 
WE En dc bike censcoosonene $2.00 
THE NEW SAD SACK............... $2.00 TO THE QUEEN'S TASTE $3.00 
Edited by Eli Q » Consists of the best mysteries which 
DP cndagedessscccssosenvesense o_o a pn st Mysto the ee denn the Fay te cnt 
6-6 id babes eebebeckeeeae ee $1.00 of its publication. 
SOHSHSHOEDS PESO TSHSSOHSSKSSOSHSSEHSSSSSSDHOOSHOGSSHHOEBB HHH HED 
een rene ee ener (Use This Form to Order ) —<———— = = - ------ 
LEATHERNECK BOOKSHOP, P.O. Box 1918, Washington 13, D.C. 
Book Title: Price 
CATA ASECEEDS RASS DAO PRERS SADE ROA EDS E ESS TEDEES DOdbee'd bender seb eRCCREDE Se veskevene 
Nidokbeees ee eabSbCO dd ddA A aN AKE Rese SSREOD SEMESTERS SES OEE RNS SEODERORSR Sesckennteu 
PC eT Oe PP er Teer TT Ty TT TT TT eT Ty ee Bic 
Ne ee EE Te TTT Te TT CTT Ty eer Te Di tcaken sce 


(If additional space is needed, attach another sheet of your own stationery.) No C.O.D. orders accepted. 


NAME AND ADDRESS: (Print)...........0-+06: 
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Family Surprise 


There is a lot of hoping and snapping in to be 
done, if you are a Marine confronted with the job 
of winning a shooting match, for do not the Marines 
have a name to uphold as marksmen, not only 
among themselves, but in the national scheme of 
small arms accuracy? 

With this tradition in mind, the 11-man pistol 
team from Quantico prepared to meet the strongest 
competition the U. S. could offer at the recent na- 
tional pistol matches at Tampa, Fla. Some of the 
greatest pistol teams in the nation were there. In one 
contest alone there were 45, representing police and 
civilian organizations as well as the military. This 
was a record. 

It took a while to determine who the winner 
would be and, still hoping, Quantico waited anxiously 
until the final scores had been tabulated. Then it 
was learned the Marines — the regulars, that is — 
had placed second. The winners were the reserves. 
Yes sir, the Marine Corps Reserve team. 

That did it! The regulars took off for the Pan- 
American pistol matches at Havana and there they 
won. They did more than that. Four men — Lieu- 
tenant Colonel W. A. Lee, Captain H. J. Thomas, 
CWO C. A. Brown and WO R. C. McIntyre — set 
an all-time record for the Pan-Am matches, on the 
.22 caliber national match course, by firing a score 
of 1157. The team was led by McIntyre’s individual 
score of 295. Capt. Thomas followed a close second 
with a 291. 

With a win and a second under their belt, they 
brought back 27 gold medals, 42 silver medals, 48 
bronze medals, two plaques, three pairs of shooting 
glasses, nine trophies, three watches, one coffee 
maker and a set of silver salt and pepper shakers. 


Two of a Kind 


Unless you were in it and concerned with your 
own good health, you probably would not have paid 
more than passing attention to the car racing from 
the Houston Airport to an Eastern Airlines stag 
party. 

Upon closer inspection you could have identified 
the man in the back seat as Eddie Rickenbacker, 
former race track driver, World War I ace flier and, 
at present, head of Eastern Airlines. They used to 
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call him “‘daredevil,”’ and with good reason, but now 
his eyes popped as he watched the speedometer beat 
its way up to the 85 mark. That would be all right 
on the straightaway, but those sharp corners were 
bad. He was late for the party, but not that late. 

As the siren died and the sheriff’s cruiser slowed 
to a stop, the former speed king mumbled: 

‘*That is the wildest ride I’ve had since one day 
in 1918 when I rode through Philadelphia with Gen- 
eral Smedley Butler!” 

The driver turned and grinned. It was Jake Colca, 
a Marine in World War I and now chief deputy 
sheriff. 

“‘Don’t you remember me?” asked Jake. ‘“‘I was 
the sergeant who drove you on that other ride.” 


is Everybody Happy ? 


Never let it be said that a discharged Marine is 
a forgotten Marine. In January, 1944, Headquarters 
activated a program which dealt primarily with 
the rehabilitation of disabled Marines and their 
return to civilian life. This program has since been 
revised to include the readjustment of all discharged 
Marines, and has been given the title, Civil Read- 
justment Program. Since its inception. CRP has 
received more than 200,000 requests for assistance 
from dischargees. Most of them are typical of 
Marines. 

One former Marine, from Newark, N. J., recently 
wrote to Headquarters seeking aid in his search for 
a special brand of cigars. He had smoked only this 
brand while in the Corps, but had been unable to 
find them on the outside. CRP made a thorough 
check of all post exchanges, and soon unearthed the 
name and address of the manufacturer of the ‘‘won- 
derful cigar.”’ This information was sent to Newark, 
and the ex-Marine got his cigars. 

Another, a customer from North Carolina, re- 
quested information about the transportation of 
his wife and a “‘ Little Giant Cement block machine”’ 
to Australia. After calling the Australian Embassy 
in Washington, Civil Readjustment procured the 
necessary form, licenses and tariff rates, and sent 
them off to North Carolina. 

Thousands of similar requests have been met, 
some important, and others trivial. But special 
cigars and little giant cement machines, are all in 
a day’s work for the Marine Corps. 


WE— 
THE MARINES 





Edited by Corp. Donald Edgemon 
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Members of Quantico’s winning pistol team are 
greeted by Major General C. B. Cates, Post 
Commandant, left, standing, uvpon their return 
from Cuba. They are, front row, left to 
right: MSgt. A. M. Brannock and Sgt. C. T. 
Walker. Second row: MSgt. B. Snyder and 
W.O. R. C. Mcintyre. Third row: Gen. Cates, 
Capt. J. K. Young, Lieut. Col. W. A. Lee, Capt. 
H. J. Thomas, CWO C. A. Brown and Capt. H. G. 
Taft. Team members missing from the picture are 
Capt. C. R. Duke and Lievt. R. W. Sinclair 


Home Sweet Home 


Four automobiles drove up to a newly-constructed 
apartment house in Brooklyn, N. Y., recently, and 
seven war veterans were carried from the cars. They 
sat in the wheel chairs to which battle injuries have 
permantly confined them. 

Six of the seven men are paraplegics — men who 
have been paralyzed from the waist down through 
injuries to their spinal cords. They were inspecting 
the first apartments of a project sponsored by the 
New York State Division of Housing to construct 
specially designed homes for veterans with this 

Lower light switches, higher wall sockets, wider 
closets and bathrooms, lower mirrors, special wash 
basins, ramps instead of steps, two-way swinging 
doors, all characterized these new type apartments. 
Designed after conferences with doctors, architects, 
and prospective tenants, these homes aim at pro- 
viding the maximum conveniences for persons con- 
fined to wheelchairs! 

Three of the men who drove up that day in the 
car of the Division Commissioner Herman T. 
Stichman were ex-Marines. Joseph Gillet and Walter 
Monck are paraplegics, while George Williams de- 
scribed himself as having ‘“‘nothing more than” a 
banged-up arm and a little piece out of his leg. 

These men, all wounded in the South Pacific, 
were taking advantage of the program which rented 
the $48 a month three-room apartments to couples, 
or groups of three unmarried veterans, of whom two 
had to be paraplegics. They entered the building 
in a rather skeptical frame of mind, but before their 
tour was finished they were greatly impressed with 
the efforts that had been made in their behalf. 

One of them looked up at Commissioner Stichman 
and said, ‘You know, they don’t have to do much 
to make it so that we can get along.” 


Artificial Flavor Added 

A Marine stationed in Peiping, China, recently 
was acclaimed the “‘saltiest’’ man in the Corps. 

During the course of a little horseplay one evening, 
this “salty” character climbed over a wall and pro- 
ceeded to drop to the ground. 

On the spot where he was to land, sat a large vat 
of soy sauce — a very salty, seasoning mixture 
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commonly used in China. And, as one might guess 
— into the vat he plunged. 

“Salty” asked that his name be withheld from 
the story. It’s probably in keeping with his own 
taste. 


Postwar Trek 


When V-J Day rolled around, First Lieutenant 
Rick McClun had hardly exchanged his Marine 
greens for civvies when he found himself doing a 
new and varied routine. During the war he had 
flown a Corsair for the Naval Air Transport Service. 
Now peace found him at the University of Illinois 
taking advantage of the GI Bill of Rights. Three 
days a week he worked as a flight instructor for 
the school, and on the side found time for free-lance 
writing. 

This last occupation eventually got him into the 
publishing business. A bachelor, Rick readily agreed 
when a pretty coed asked him to write an English 
class essay for her. His unusual style — ‘‘Satanical 
Satire” he calls it — so overwhelmed the girl that 
instead of showing the piece to the prof she gave it 
to a friend. That proved to be a turning point in 
McClun’s career. 

A short time later he took over the managing 
editorship of a new magazine called Trek — a 
““Magazine For People Who Are Going Places.” 
The coed’s friend turned out to be ex-submariner 
William Yagemann, co-publisher in the venture. 
Yagemann was taking a course at Illinois. 

Yagemann had been considering this project for 
a long time, ever since he heard that three World 
War I veterans were willing to back a publication 
by ex-GlI’s of the second war. Publication of Trek 
was scheduled to start more than a year ago, but 
all plans had to be abandoned until the recent let-up 
in the slick paper shortage. 

When Volume One, Number One edition hits the 
newsstands this month its staff — Yagemann, 
McClun, Lester A. Korasick, ex-AAF instructor 
and publisher, and former submariner Walter Kent, 
editor — anticipate a paid circulation of 100,000 
to 150,000. It will be a slick paper job of 64 pages. 
Trek plans.to spotlight a different vacation area in 
each issue, making its selections with respect to the 
seasonal importance and general popularity of each. 


Ex-Morine Rick McClun, standing, checks 
Trek's editor, for publication in their veteran-staffed travel magazine 
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Nick Tumminelio sits in his Peon Club-in Phillipsburg, New Jersey, remembering 
that two years ago it was but a dream in his postwar plans. The idea for this 


Peon Civilians 


Until recently the term peon was reserved for 
the lowly Marine private, but now civilians are 
being initiated into ‘‘The Peon Club” by courtesy 
f its proprietor, ex-Marine Nick Tumminello, of 
Phillipsburg, N. J 

Tumminello first got his idea for this club when 
the 28th Marines were stationed at Camp Tarawa, 
Hawaii. Marines with that regiment were housed 
in tents in groups of eight. One of these tents was 
christened ‘‘ The Peon Club” by it§ eight occupants: 
Brud Brotherton, Walter Mann, James Gunter, 
John Nehme, Benjamin Wise, Donald David, O. J 
Bernard and Tumminello himself 

During the hot summer evenings members of 
“The Peon Club” sat outside their tent batting 
the breeze by the hour. On the evening of August 
25, 1945, the trend of talk led, as it usually did, 
toward the subject of postwar plans. Tumminello 
sat listening, and wondered what Ae would do after 
his discharge. Suddenly he remembered that his 
hometown needed some night life and the idea of 
the perfect civilian job began to take shape. 

‘*I want to build a night club — the best eating 
and drinking place in Phillipsburg,” he told his bud- 
dies. They were surprised. He promised them the 
place would be called The Peon Club in memory 
of the times that they had had in the hot and cheer- 
less Tarawa tent 

Now, nearly two years later, Tumminello’s dreams 
has become a reality. He has opened his night club 
to one and all and it is filled with peon vivilians 


> > 7 

‘Reminiscing 

‘“*Mess Night,”’ a custom that originated on Guad- 
alcanal, was revived recently when 60 former mem- 
bers of the Sixth Marine Division gathered in 
Washington, D. C., to swap tales of their days on 
Okinawa and in China. This get-together, the first 
for many since their return to the States, commem- 
orated the second anniversary of Okinawa’s staging. 

During the meeting a plan was approved whereby 
Sixth Division ‘‘Mess Nights’’ would be celebrated 
on a nation-wide scale during the last week in March 
or the first week in April each year. This plan re- 
ceived more favor than the forming of a permanent 
division association. Former members of the Sixth 
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Division all over the United States are being urged 
to organize their own mess nights. 

The highlight of the evening came when Major 
General Lemuel C. Shepherd, Jr., the division’s 
commander during combat, announced the awarding 
of the Presidential Unit Citation to the Sixth. 


Junior Spy 


Johnny Walker of North Hollywood was some- 
thing of a prodigy when it came to radio. Two years 
ago, when he was 15, he built a powerful short- 
wave transmitter and, being something of a linguist, 
he decided to test its mettle in the foreign broadcast 
field. His German and French were excellent and 
when the FBI and the Federal Communications 
Commission caught up with him they thought, for 
a while, that they had a spy in their grasp. 

You’re not supposed to do things like that without 
letting the FCC know, and possibly getting a license. 
Particularly in war time. The FCC and FBI were 
put to a lot of trouble, checking the location of his 
set. There was a lot of careful planning and secretive 
work before, with their own receiving apparatus, 
they closed in. 

Johnny was surprised, and so were the agents 
when they saw how young he was. After some 
questioning they let him go, with a very thorough 
warning about making any further broacdasts. His 
innocence got him out of that and this year his age 
got him into the Marine Corps. According to the 
last word he was learning about regulations in boot 
camp and, a hard man to stop, was figuring out how 
to get himself embassy guard duty in Europe, there 
to use his talents in language without the medium 
of radio. 


Semper Ferocious 


Five years ago, in boot camp, his DI probably 
thought himself a lot tougher than anyone in the 
platoon, including our hero, Rex Regan. But Rex, 
a civilian once more, has himself a tougher job than 
that DI ever thought of having. He trains, not 
boots, but wild animals. For the circus. 

To prove that jungle beasts are tougher than most 
platoons, three of Regan’s wards, full-grown moun- 
tain lions, chewed their way out of a boxcar cage 
recently and Regan took his life in his hands in 


club was born when he was a member of the Twenty-eighth Marines in Hawaii. 
Then Nick and some of his buddies lived in a tent they called the Peon Club 


supervising their capture and return to captivity. 

If there is a choice between the bull whips of the 
animal trainers, and the swagger sticks of the DI’s— 
make ours swagger sticks. Small ones. 


Better Get Hot 


Of the 14,000,000 vererans of World War II, 
thousands returned from battle fields with souvenir 
firearms taken from the enemy. Up to now, Federal 
authorities have not taken drastic steps to have 
these weapons registered, and many have been find- 
ing their way into the hands of criminals by illegal 
sale, theft or otherwise. 

The National Firearms Act, designed to prevent 
the flow of dangerous weapons into improper hands, 
requires registration of all firearms in certain class- 
ifications and establishes a prohibitive transfer tax 
of $200 on each weapon. 

All veterans must register any firearms they 
possess in the following ‘‘killer-type”’ classifications. 

1. Any firearm designed or altered so that it is 
capable of firing more than one shot with one con- 
tinuous pull of the trigger, such as a machine gun 
or machine pistol. 

2. A shotgun or rifle having a barrel length of 
less than 18 inches, except .22 or smaller caliber 
rifles. A .22 or smaller caliber rifle must have a barrel 
less than 16 inches to require registration. 

3. Any other weapon, except a pistol or revolver, 
from which a shot is discharged by an explosive, 
if such weapon is capable of being concealed on the 
person. 

4. A muffler or silencer for any firearm. 

5. A revolver or pistol with an accompanying 
shoulder stock. 

To further reduce the crime hazard of souvenir 
firearms, the Alcohol Tax Unit is offering free ser- 
vices in rendering them unserviceable. This is done 
by welding the weapon in such a manner that it 
does not impair its appearance or value as a trophy, 
but which makes it useless as a potential killer. 
Weapons made unserviceable will be tax exempt. 

Firearms must be registered with the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, Washington, D. C. 
Failure to comply with the National Firearms Act 
may result in a penalty or a fine not to exceed $2000 
or imprisonment not to exceed five years, or both. 

END 
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merappreciated as flowers. No mat- 

Meares in the United States they 
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” Smartly designed and strongly 
constructed “Flowers With Wings” 
containers with locked-in’ moisture 
feature keeps blooms dewy-fresh. The 
breath-taking loveliness of the flowers 
is instantly visible through the cello- 
phane windows when the sturdy outer 


box is removed, 


CLIP & MAIL! 


_ eo ” ORDER FORM 


stamped paid by “FLOWERS WITH WINGS” 212 ARDELL OFFICES, EUGENE, OREGON 
~) Post Exchange Officer 9B riease send “Flowers With Wings” to: 
al or enclose money order. Name si 
Addre o 
Take your choice of these perfect flowers. Mg anita aan anc oa aa ‘ 
Order these beautiful blooms by number Scene 


1. CARNATIONS One dozen 2. ROSES A full dozen of 


long stemmed, spicy fragrant tight budded, perfectly 7 Stes went aeame here 


blooms in assorted colors formed roses with extra long ° 
$7.50 stems $10.00 Name Rank 

3. RUBRUM LILIES Nine 4. LARGE ORCHID An ex- Serial Nember Address 

rare ruby-red and white otic bloom every woman City Zone State al 

blooms so perfect she will hopes for... send it to he 

never forget $10.00 by air $12.50 : Additional Orders Accepted On Any Form You Send! 












brothy Lamour 1S 
“My Favorite Brunette... 


CHESTERFIELD “yy Aavonite cigarette 


see Bob Hopes 
new picture 
"MY FAVORITE BRUNETTE" 


co-starring 


. ~ DOROTHY LAMOUR 
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